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STANDARD TESTS AND THEIR USE 
A Symposium By 


Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, CLIFFORD Woopy, M. R. TRaBUE 
AND WiitiAM A. McCay 


I 
TESTS AND THEIR USES 


By Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The testing movement is embarrassed by its success. Persons not 
qualified by experience or training are making, administering, evaluat- 
ing and interpreting tests. Caution in conclusions and careful checking 
against criteria already established are important needs when test 
results are used to change methods and procedure or to decide the 
placement of pupils. 

From the research field we should seek better tests with more 
Fy numerous forms than are now available. Improvement in the instru- 
zi ments of measurement, both of intellect and of school achievement, 
: is more desirable than multiplication of their number. Norms need 
revision because of changed school conditions and teaching technique. 
Test items need revaluation or revision. Ambiguous and invalid ele- 
+: ments must be discarded, and substitute elements carefully standard- 
ized. Unreliability must be ironed out by rigorous experimentation. 
It requires time, labor, and money, as well as acumen, to accomplish 
this satisfactorily, and necessitates the skill of trained experts. 

In schgol practice tests have proved to be useful to administrators 
and supervisors, though the use which they have made of them has 
not always been discreet. Wherever teachers have been antagonized 
and pupils bored by tests, it is probable that tests have been used 
improperly. A highly valuable possibility of service for tests, it seems 
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to me, has been but little recognized. Too often tests are given, the 
data are tabulated, conclusions drawn therefrom are utilized by super- 
visors, and methods are revised by teachers because of them; but 
the pupils who wrote the tests are not informed of any of the results 
except in those rooms where unsatisfactory conditions have brought 
about attempts to shift the blame to these pupils. 

Interest in school work and in personal efficiency therein can gain 
tremendously in the minds of many pupils by knowledge of the stand- 
ings which they have achieved in various kinds of scholastic tests. 
From the fifth or sixth grade on, boys and girls can use to advantage 
charts such as those Dr. Trabue recommends in his article. The will 
to improve, growing out of the boy’s study of his own record, and the 
will to self-mastery and self-management, are desirable outcomes that 
are at present not as commonly expected from testing programs as they 
should be. The final justification for every testing régime rests in 
Mary Jones and John Smith, and it therefore behooves all persons 
who are making and giving tests to take them into partnership as soon 
and as completely as is feasible. 

















II 


THE MEANING, USE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


By C.iirrorp Woopy 


Director of Educational Reference and Research 
University of Michigan 


STANDARDIZED MEASUREMENT EVOLVED FROM APPLICATION OF 
SCIENTIFIC METHODS TO CURRENT PRACTICES 


The modern movement for standardized measurement in education 
is simply an attempt to make a better and more accurate evaluation 
of mental and educational achievements than is possible through the 
utilization of unstandardized instruments of measurement. From one 
point of view standardized measurement represents the refinement 
obtained through the crossing of current practice and scientific method. 

In current practice it may be said that all individuals devote a great 
deal of time to making judgments or measurements of some kind. 
We.pass judgment on the brightness, cleverness, or politeness of other 
people’s children in comparison with that of our own, through the re- 
sponses which these children make to definite situations with which 
they are confronted. We pass judgment on the obedience of children 
by the responses which they make to the requests or commands which 
we make of them. We pass judgment upon whether a child knows 
his alphabet by responses which he makes as the different letters are 
indicated. We pass judgment upon a child’s ability to spell by his 
responses to a given list of words pronounced to him. We pass judg- 
ment upon a child’s ability to read by giving him a book and seeing 
whether he can pronounce the words, or reproduce the story, or cor- 
rectly answer certain questions asked. We who are teachers pass 
judgments upon the ability of students through the responses given in 
certain quizzes, discussions, or examinations. 

In the foregoing cases each judgment or measurement is made upon 
the responses to given situations, but it should be evident that there is 
little or no definite control of either the situations set or the responses 
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given. When we pass judgment on the brightness, cleverness, politeness, 
or obedience of other people’s children, we may not know all of the 
conditions which occasion the particular responses and we probably 
pay very little attention to the details of the responses given. We may 
misinterpret the responses entirely and, furthermore, we may make 
the mistake of assuming that the responses given to the situations at 
hand are the responses usually given. When we pass judgment on the 
ability of the child to spell through the responses to a given list of 
words, we may fail to take into consideration the difficulty of the 
words, the amount of study devoted to the words, the method of pro- 
nouncing them, the amount of time given for making the response, 
the nature of the correct response, or the scores made by other children 
of the same age and training. Likewise, in passing judgment on the 
ability of a child in reading, we may fail to take into consideration 
the difficulty of the subject-matter, its suitableness as a test for the 
particular grade or age, the rate of reading, the degree of compre- 
hension, the interpretation of the response given, or the type of achieve- 
ment made by other children of the same age and training. We are 
aware of all these possible sources of error when attention is called to 
them, yet we make the judgments or measurements with an air of 
finality and with a sense of keen satisfaction. 

These sources of error exist in the great mass of our everyday evalu- 
ations, and lead unwittingly to many wrong conclusions. In order to 
refine such judgments and thus avoid wrong conclusions, measurements 
under standard conditions have been evolved. In making measure- 
ments under standardized conditions time elements are kept constant, 
subject-matter is carefully selected, the situations set, the method of 
scoring the responses obtained is constant, and all comparisons are 
made in terms of responses from other children of the same age, train- 
ing, and, if possible, environment. 

Thus standardized measurement has given rise to a large number 
of instruments of measurement known as standardized tests and scales. 
Through the utilization of these tests and scales, because of the care- 
fully selected content, the uniformity in the giving of the tests and in 
the scoring of the results, and the existence of comparable standards 
of achievement, much more reliable and accurate measurement than 
has been possible hitherto is provided. 

In the development of the standardized tests and scales the fol- 
lowing factors were influential: (1) The development of laboratories 
in experimental psychology in which various aspects of human be- 
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havior were studied objectively; (2) the child study movement in 
which there was intensive study of the behavior of children in response 
to numerous given situations; (3) the development of statistical 
methods which provided the means for organizing and interpreting 
the data obtained in the psychological laboratories and in the studies 
of the behavior of children; (4) the efficiency clamor which resulted 
in the movement for school surveys in various cities and states of the 
union; (5) and the expansion of supervision as an influence in the 
improvement of instruction. The contribution of each of these factors 
is so well known that no further discussion need be given. 


EVOLUTION OF THE USE OF TESTS 


The present movement for the use of standardized instruments of 
measurement has passed through three distinct stages of development. 
The first stage of development might be termed the “curiosity” stage 
in which the main interest was in the tests themselves and not in how 
their results could be utilized. The early originators of the tests were 
interested in the technique of test-construction and had little or no 
concern for the usefulness of the instruments of measurements. The 
first school people who began to use the tests did so in response to an 
itching of the educational curiosity which prompted trying the tests 
merely for the sake of seeing what would happen. These school people 
were not interested in doing anything with the results, but somehow 
they wanted to know at first hand something about the much talked of 
innovation in education. But little was accomplished in this period, 
for the vision of the possibilities of the proper utilization of the test 
results was lacking. 

The second stage of development was the stage in which the pre- 
dominant idea was the use of the tests for determining existing levels 
of achievement in the various subjects in the different grades. This 
stage grew naturally out of the previous stage. As school people were 
satisfying their educational and intellectual curiosities by playing 
more or less at random with these tests, great differences in the achieve- 
ments of children became evident. The discovery of these differences 
was very fascinating and for a period there was much enthusiastic 
measuring merely for the sake of determining proper standards of 
achievement. Specialists in Education who were conducting school 
surveys began utilizing these tests as aids in determining existing 
Standards of efficiency. In this period both superintendents and 
specialists in Education made much of comparative achievements. 
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The levels of achievement in grades, buildings, cities, or states were 
compared with those in other grades, buildings, cities, or states. Many 
general recommendations were made, but the responsibility for altering 
conditions so as to bring about changes in the existing levels of achieve- 
ment was usually placed squarely upon the shoulders of the floundering 
teachers. The measurers seemed satisfied with having discovered that 
much variation of achievement existed in a building, city, or state, and 
did not wish to assume the responsibility of remedial instruction. It is 
true that many administrative recommendations were made, but it 
is reasonably safe to say that instruction as such was modified to only 
a slight degree in any of the schools and that in many of the schools 
nothing was done except to find the level of achievement. 

The third stage is the stage in which the predominant idea is the 
utilization of tests as means for the improvement of instruction. In 
this stage the attention is not centered on ‘How to Measure,” but 
rather upon “What Are You Going to Do about the Measurement?” 
Those responsible for the measuring have found that “measuring for 
measurement’s sake” is put on the defensive and that measurement 
has to justify itself in terms of its contribution to the real process 
of making changes in boys and girls. Furthermore, it has been found 
that administrative recommendations without pedagogical counter- 
parts are of little value. Consequently, along with the suggested ad- 
ministrative changes concerning differentiation of pupils, sectioning 
of pupils within classes without differentiation, formation of special 
classes for the retarded or the gifted, adjustment of the instruction 
to the needs of the particular pupils or groups of pupils, detailed sug- 
gestions are now given on how to teach differentiated groups, how. to 
adjust the instruction to the needs of the different groups or sections, ° 
how to modify instruction for the retarded or the gifted pupils, how 
to analyze the weaknesses and strengths of pupils through the nature 
of the responses given to the different portions of the tests. Finally, 
in this period the main interest in measurement centers on the im- 
provement of instruction. Levels of efficiency are considered important 
but only as they contribute to the evaluation and diagnosis of the 
efficiency of instruction. It is recognized that administrative changes 
must be evaluated in terms of improvement of instruction or in terms 
of the ease with which a certain amount of improvement is obtained, 
that courses of study must be weighed in terms of desirable changes 
effected, that methods of teaching must be appraised in terms of results 
produced, and that the daily lesson should be subject to the same 
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test. Thus, in this third period, measurement comes to be recognized 
as a most fundamental part of teaching. It is recognized as the means 
through which the effectiveness of teaching or of certain aspects of 
teaching can be ascertained. 

The three stages in the evolution of the use of tests not only rep- 
resent the history of the use of tests in the past, but they represent 
the approximate steps through which test utilizers of the present day 
pass. Even in 1924 some superintendents and teachers use tests very 
largely as a matter of curiosity and are interested mainly in being able 
to point to the fact that the tests have been given in their schools; 
others are interested very largely in determining the levels of achieve- 
ment. However, it is maintained that the great mass of test utilizers 
to-day are interested primarily in the use of tests as means for bringing 
about desirable improvement in instruction. 

It might be well to note before leaving this discussion that utilizers 
of tests vary greatly in the length of time which they expend on each 
of the indicated levels. If one may judge from the use made of the 
test results, some utilizers of tests never advance from the curiosity 
stage; others, though much retarded, pass into the stage where de- 
termining the levels of achievement is the goal, and never pass beyond 
it; still others reach the third stage. There is much variation in the 
rate at which they move from stage to stage, but unless they finally 
arrive at the stage at which emphasis is placed upon desirable im- 
provement in instruction, they are apt to give up the use of tests and 
declare that the measurement movement is another educational fad. 


THE USE OF THE TESTS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


~ Let us assume that, in a medium-sized city, satisfactory mental and 
educational tests have been given, the results tabulated according to 
the directions given with the tests, the levels of mental and educa- 
tional achievement determined, and comparisons with the standards 
of achievement made. Assuming that the existing levels of achievement 
are below the standard levels, how can one on the basis of the test 
results proceed to bring about improvement in the situation portrayed? 
The process of bringing about improvement involves diagnosis of 
two kinds: general survey diagnosis and individual pedagogical diag- 
nosis. In the survey diagnosis the tabulations and graphic presenta- 
tions are studied. The results from different buildings are scrutinized 
to determine whether the low standard of achievement results from 
a low level of achievement in the city as a whole or in a particular 
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building or group of buildings. If this scrutiny reveals that the source 
of difficulty lies within a particular building or group of buildings, 
comparison of the achievement by individual teachers or classes is 
instituted. If these comparisons reveal that the cause of the low 
level of achievement is centered in particular classes, then a careful 
study must be made of the achievements of the individual pupils 
of these classes. Thus the survey diagnosis begins with general sum- 
maries and through comparison and analysis locates the buildings or 
classes within buildings which need attention. The survey diagnosis 
reveals to superintendents, supervisors, and teachers the points within 
the particular systems which need definite instructional consideration. 
After the general survey diagnosis, the pedagogical diagnosis begins. 
The pedagogical diagnosis deals with the causes underlying the low 
achievement of particular children or groups of children and with 
pedagogical recommendations for improving the situation. In making 
the pedagogical diagnosis it is of primary consequence to determine 
whether the scores of the individual pupils are reliable measures of 
achievement. The scores on the different tests should be checked 
with the teacher’s judgment, especially if there is disagreement among 
the different test results. It is possible that the educational tests 
should be repeated or that additional ones should be given. If no 
additional standardized educational tests are available, it is suggested 
that informal tests constructed after the fashion of the standardized 
test be utilized. When the reliability of the results of the educational 
tests has been established, a search for the different factors which might 
influence the level of achievement is instituted. The intelligence level of 
the pupil is examined to see whether low mental achievement accom- 
panies low educational achievement. The course of study is examined 
to determine whether the subject-matter embodied in the test has 
been emphasized or should have been emphasized. Consideration of 
this point may cause a modification in the courses of study so that 
training may be given in material similar to that taught in the test 
or may show that the test itself is at fault. It may also indicate 
whether the subject-matter is properly graded. Time allotments are 
studied to determine whether the amounts of time devoted to the 
teaching of these subjects correspond to those in other schools and 
cities. The classification of the pupils is examined to determine 
whether the best classification -has been made. The transmutation 
of the scores on the mental and educational tests into approximate 
grade levels of achievement provides an excellent guide to proper clas- 
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sification. Methods of teaching are scrutinized to ascertain whether 
best methods have been utilized. Extended analysis of the pupils’ 
responses to the different exercises of the tests is made to discover the 
mental reactions underlying the errors. This analysis of errors often 
reveals that the misapplication of a very simple principle is causing 
the error and that a minimum of emphasis will eliminate the error and 
bring about great improvement. A general study of these factors 
will reveal the causes of low achievement in almost all cases save 
those which should be referred to the special classes or to the clinic 
for more intensive examinations of the learning process. 

On the basis of the foregoing diagnosis, pedagogical suggestions for 
remedial instruction are given. These suggestions may include re- 
classification of the pupils, grouping of pupils to emphasize particular 
aspects of instruction but without reclassification, modification of the 
course of study, better selection of subject-matter, re-grading of the 
materials, changed methods of teaching and of preparing and using 
practice materials, different allotments of time, more extended use of 
standardized and informal tests, or the setting up of definite controlled 
experiments to establish or disestablish certain theories. 

Thus, tests used as a means for improving instruction involve almost 


all aspects of administration and of teaching. They are the best 
available instruments of appraisal of school work and are an essential 


part of the program of every progressive school system. They are 
essential to the superintendent in evaluating his administrative poli- 
cies, in locating the strengths and weaknesses of his system and in 
aiding him to stimulate the professional growth of the teachers. They 
are of value to the teachers as an aid in locating the strength and 
weaknesses of their pupils, in evaluating their methods, and in guiding 
them in the selection of aims and materials of instruction. 


MISTAKES TO BE AVOIDED IN TESTING 


In carrying out a testing program it is a mistake not to have the 
teachers and principals so educated that they may actively participate 
in the program of testing. They must be in sympathy with the giving 
of the tests or the chances are that the test results will be of little value. 
The teachers, since they are the agents through which recommenda- 
tions based upon the test results are to be carried out, need to under- 
stand the testing procedure and to know the nature of the responses 
given by the children in their own rcoms and in the rooms of other 
teachers. They must be so trained that they can, in accordance with 
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directions from the central office, give the tests, score the results, make 
the simple tabulations of results, and classify and analyze some of the 
most outstanding types of errors made. If they are unable to do 
these things, they must sympathetically codperate with those in charge 
of the testing and attempt to understand the findings and to carry 
out the recommendations. Otherwise, only the minimum of benefit will 
be obtained from the testing and little or no improvement of instruc- 
tion will result. 

It may be that the work of carrying on the testing, if done by the 
teachers, will not be as accurate as when done in the central office, 
but the inaccuracies in giving, scoring, tabulating, and analyzing 
will be more than offset by increased professional interest and effi- 
ciency on the part of the teachers. Through participation in this type 
of work the teachers will gain the idea of objective measurement and 
no doubt many of them with proper encouragement will carry it over 
into construction of informal tests for use in everyday teaching. 

Some school systems make the mistake of doing nothing with 
the test results after the tests have been given. There are many rea- 
sons for this. Those in charge of the measurement may fail to edu- 
cate the teachers properly and, therefore, may encounter not only 
ignorant but open hostility to the movement. Those in charge may 
not understand the technique of measurement, but may feel inclined 
to give the tests through educational curiosity or through the desire 
to be classed as progressive and up-to-date by virtue of the use of tests 
throughout their school systems. Perhaps the giving of too many tests 
is attempted or the scheme of the general administration of the tests is 
so poor that the amount of work required in the central office is pro- 
hibitive. This is apt to be the case if the central office attempts to do 
all of the work and does not seek to distribute the testing load through 
the active participation of the teachers. It is almost axiomatic that 
failure to make use of test results is responsible for a financial loss 
to the system and also a loss in professional interest on the part of 
the teaching staff. Those in charge of testing work must take pre- 
cautions not to attempt a testing program which will not be carried 
through to completion. They should elect only those tests having a 
simple plan of administration and should be guided in the number 
of tests selected by the time and office machinery available for carrying 
on the testing work. 

Frequently those in charge of testing work fail because they hold 
the results of the tests as clubs over the heads of already over-worked 
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and struggling teachers. These people demand that the teachers 
whose pupils achieve low results proceed at once to remedy the situa- 
tion. They give no suggestions as to method, but demand that the 
conditions be remedied. Oftentimes they have not studied the situa- 
tion carefully enough to know whether a given room is comparable 
with other rooms or schools and whether as good results should be 
expected in a particular case as in another, but they enthusiastically 
and positively insist that results are what they want. 

From the point of view of the improvement of instruction, this type 
of behavior is unpardonable. A much better procedure would be to 
call together all teachers in the system or grade and discuss the sig- 
nificance and meaning of the results. Out of this discussion, which 
will undoubtedly deal with aims, choice of subject-matter, methods, 
time allotments, nature of the children, nature of daily assignments, 
etc., should develop a wealth of suggestions of benefit to all teachers, 
especially those whose pupils manifest low achievement. Those in 
charge of measurements, through intelligent codperative discussion 
with teachers concerning the meaning and interpretation of test results, 
can bring about improvement in instruction, but they can expect 
little improvement from administrative commands sterile as to sug- 
gestion and remedies. 

Again the mistake of claiming too much for the results of the tests 
is often made by those in charge of measurements. They assume 
not only that the test results are absolutely reliable but that the tests 
measure every aspect of the teaching of a particular subject. Neither 
of these assumptions can be accepted without modification. The re- 
sults of the tests are fairly reliable for measuring groups of pupils, but 
they are less reliable for measuring individual pupils. They do indi- 
cate the level of achievement of individual pupils or groups of pupils 
on certain aspects of a particular subject, but it is evident that not 
all aspects of the subject are directly measured. For instance, the 
Monroe Silent Reading Test in a way measures the rate of reading 
and the ability of the pupils to comprehend what is read, but it does 
not pretend to measure the size of vocabulary, the ability to define 
words, the ability to reproduce what is read, the ability to organize 
what is read, the ability to pick out the central thoughts from the 
paragraphs read, the ability to answer fact questions concerning what 
is read, or the ability to follow directions based upon what is read. 
All of these activities have a legitimate place in the teaching of reading 
and the emphasis upon them should not be discouraged by making 
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too broad claims for the measurement of a single aspect of the sub- 
ject. 

Some school people and some originators of standardized tests ap- 
parently make the mistake of divorcing philosophy of education and 
measurement. They appear to assume that whatever the test purports 
to measure is desirable and that an ever-increasing amount of this de- 
sirable product should be striven for. Neither of these assumptions 
is necessarily true. The goals of education are set up and anchored 
through the influence of the philosophy of education. In so far as 
the instruments of measurement put emphasis on cesiable outcomes 
of education, evaluated in terms of the best current philosophy of 
education, they are to be encouraged; otherwise they are to be con- 
demned. Measurement as such is like a speedometer,—it registers 
the extent of traveling in a certain direction, but it does not tell whether 
the travel has been in the proper direction. Neither does it tell 
whether there should have been any traveling in that direction, nor 
how far the travel in that direction should extend. It seems reason- 
ably safe to assert that those who insist that each year’s standard 
of attainment in the different grades shall be higher and higher as 
measured by the standardized instruments of measurement, need to 
stop and consider relative values in education. They need to see that 
the law of diminishing returns applies to educational products as well 
as to economic products, and that continually trying to raise the level 
of achievement may result in educational bankruptcy. These indi- 
viduals need to feel the sobering and balancing hand of the philos- 
ophy of education in guiding them through this measurement eddy of 
educational thinking. 


aa 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


When measurement is viewed as a fundamental part of teaching 
and when standardized tests are viewed as the most accurate instru- 
ment of measurement available and are used solely as a means for 
the improvement of instruction, it seems reasonable to predict that 
the measurement movement will in the future expand and become 
more firmly established. Many of the mistakes made in the use of 
tests will be avoided, and teachers will think of testing not as some- 
thing added to their already heavy schedules but as an indispensable 
part of teaching. It is not inconceivable that in many schools the 
teachers will demand tests as aids in their instruction and force the 
administrative and supervisory officers to provide a most liberal supply. 
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In a number of school systems with which the writer is familiar this 
very thing has happened. 

Along with the extension of the use of existing tests it seems safe 
to predict that the future will see the development of many more 
standardized tests in such subjects as arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
geography, history. If the tests are to serve as an effective agency 
in the improvement of instruction and become the evaluating aspect 
of teaching, measurements must be made much oftener than twice a 
year or twice a semester. This means that many forms of each type 
of test need to be produced, as the different forms lose some of their 
usefulness through repetition. If different forms of the standardized 
tests are not made, the construction of informal tests patterned after 
the standardized tests will follow and these will be used regularly. In 
many cities at the present time much use is being made of these in- 
formal tests in daily instruction. In one grade within a particular city 
informal tests have been constructed for each selection read in both 
the basal and supplementary readers and a certain portion of every 
recitation is devoted to the use of these tests. In other cities teachers 
are attempting to construct practice pads of informal tests which 
emphasize the desirable outcomes to be obtained from reading. Sooner 
or later many of these informal tests will be improved and standardized 
and will thus make available a sufficient supply of standardized 
material to meet any reasonable demand. 

This need for an increase in the number of forms of the different 
tests is urgent, and there is still room for contributions along this line 
on the part of expert educational workers. The process of constructing 
and standardizing the different tests is technical and laborious and the 
layman has neither the training nor the time for the development of 
first-class instruments of measurement. Yet, if our trained workers 
do not produce the tests, the untrained will make the attempt. It may 
be that the produttion of additional forms of tests by methods which 
are thoroughly known and understood by the research worker is a 
contribution of lesser merit than some other type of work, but it is 
the contention of the writer that the trained worker is under obligation 
to the great body of teachers to provide them with a greater supply 
of the instruments which they have found useful. 

Along with the development of more forms of existing tests, new 
tests attempting to measure higher types of mental and educational 
activity will be developed. Mere mention of the fact that during 
the last year periodical literature described tests purporting to measure 
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growth in social perception through passing judgment on facial 
expressions, in measuring the influence of instruction in logical thinking, 
in measuring the ability to judge orchestral music, in measuring the 
ability to pick out central thoughts from paragraphs read, is sufficient 
to establish this point. It does not seem idle folly to suggest that 
the time may come when instruments of measurements will be devel- 
oped for each legitimate outcome derived from the teaching of each 
particular subject. That time will be welcomed; for then it will be 
possible to measure not only the more mechanical aspects resulting 
from teaching, but also those fine, subtle, and intangible aspects 
which are now very generally considered unmeasurable. If this time 
comes, there will be a more universal balancing of emphasis on the 
mechanical and spiritual aspects of the teaching of the subjects, and 
superior teaching will result. 

Coincident with the foregoing developments, there will be the devel- 
opment of more refined and better working experimental and statis- 
tical technique. In the past many tests have been produced without 
the determination of their reliability, validity, or appropriate standards 
of achievement. Others have been produced with these factors estab- 
lished, but established on insufficient data or on data which were not 
representative,—frequently for a particular grade without considera- 
tion of age, intelligence, sex, nationality, home environment, or pre- 
vious training. Undoubtedly the facts established were a contribution, 
but experience in measurement indicates the need for refined technique. 
This refined technique will result in standards of achievement of children 
of a particular age with an indicated mental level, in a specified grade, 
from similar environment, and with similar previous training. Such 
standards will have much greater meaning than the existing standards, 
and they will give added significance to the movement in educational 
measurement. Especially will this be true if these refinements do 
not result in an involved and complicated technique which will have 
a bewildering effect on the utilizers of tests. Testing technique must 
be simple, if it is to be widely workable. 

Thus it seems that the future will see the development of additional 
forms of existing tests and the utilization of many informal tests pat- 
terned after them, the production and utilization of tests for the 
measurement of higher types of mental and educational activity, and 
the evolution of a more refined and workable testing technique. 
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WHAT SHALL WE EXPECT OF EDUCATIONAL 
TESTS? 
By M. R. TRABUE 


Director, Bureau of Educational Research 
University of North Carolina 


Evidences of the permanence and of the basal character of measure- 
ments need not be presented here. Educational scales and the modern 
test procedures by which they are applied are being recognized more 
and more generally as improved instruments for measuring various 
items of skill and knowledge. Scores obtained by the use of these 
instruments are more objective, more accurate, and more reliable 
than the measures of scholarship which were in general use two 
decades ago; and there is every reason to expect that in another 
generation yet more useful scales and test procedures than are now 
available will have been developed. 

Measurements of the results of instruction will continue to be 
refined, and the recognition of their fundamental value will continue 
to grow just as certainly as education continues its attempts to modify 
and control the mental characteristics of youth. Rigorous thought on 
the objectives to be attained and careful checking of results are as 
certainly necessary in developing the process of education as they are 
in improving the study of agriculture, astronomy, or any other science. 
The standard scales and tests devised in recent years supply for the 
first time a really convincing means for the verification or disproof 
of educational theories. 

When Professor Thorndike and others first began to publish the 
more objective scales for measuring the results of instruction, there 
were enthusiastic individuals who thoughtlessly claimed too much for 
measurements. Each new device or invention tends to find a few 
such persons who will acclaim it as a panacea. During the past few 
years, however, a much more rational understanding of the true purpose 
and value of educational measurements has been gaining ground. De- 
tailed analyses of the scores made by different groups of pupils and 
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statistical correlations of the results obtained by using different tests 
on a single group of pupils may usually be depended upon to prevent 
extravagant claims for measurements as well as foolish use of them. 
Every classroom teacher who gives tests should learn to tabulate the 
scores she obtains and to calculate coefficients of correlation between 
different tests and between different “forms” of the same test. Doubt 
as to the accuracy of a test is no more objectionable than perfect con- 
fidence in it, but knowledge Of the degree of its validity and of the 
degree of its reliability is the only adequate basis for employing it 
extensively. 

Like the measuring instruments in other fields, educational scales 
may be improperly applied and their results incorrectly recorded. 
Occasional mistakes are possible in administering any scale that has 
ever been devised for use in any branch of science, and the number 
of such errors of administration to be expected in the case of educa- 
tional tests is, other things being equal, not substantially greater than 
the number to be expected in other sciences. Variation in the strength 
of a mental characteristic is probably greater from day to day, how- 
ever, than is the variation in measurements of a physical object. Edu- 
cational test scores will perhaps never attain that degree of constancy 
possessed by the measurements of an oak plank or of a metal bar. 
Relative to the varying strength of a mental habit or association, the 
length of a board is a fixed quantity. Some allowance must therefore 
be made for the varying strength of the mental associations formed 
in growing minds by education, but by far the greatest danger in the 
use of educational tests lies in the possibility of a false interpretation 
of the meanings of the scores obtained. 

The present status of educational measurements may perhaps be 
made clear by an analogy from the field of medicine. We now have 
the measuring instruments and standards by which it is possible to 
determine a patient’s pulse-rate, his blood pressure, the appearance of 
his tongue, the location and intensity of his pains, the depth and 
frequency with which he breathes, and his general bodily temperature. 
All of these symptoms are important in an analysis of physical health, 
but neither alone nor in combinations do they automatically tell what 
disease the patient has or what medicine he needs. A physician’s 
diagnosis is based on his previous experience and on his knowledge 
of other cases in which similar combinations of symptoms were 
discovered. 

In the field of education, similarly, test scores do not automatically 
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show the educational disease of which the pupil is a victim. Further- 
more, the various types of educational ailments have not yet been 
clearly distinguished and named. The tests for measuring the various 
individual symptoms were so recently devised that almost no efforts 
have yet been made to investigate the different types of relationship 
among educational achievements and to determine the course of ped- 
agogical treatment most appropriate for each. The tendency thus far 
has been to average all the scores obtained in the separate tests, and 
to calculate therefrom a general “pedagogical age,” to be compared 
with a general “mental age,” obtained in a similar manner by averaging 
the scores obtained on another series of tests. Instead of studying 
the relationships between the patient’s symptoms, the tendency has 
been to determine the general average from a selected list of the pupil’s 
traits, and to base his classification on this average. Those who were 
“extremely ill” have been placed in one ward, those “‘moderately sick” 
in another, those of average health in “regular rooms,” and so on. 

The writer is convinced that, from the point of view of educational 
diagnosis and treatment, greater attention must now be given to the 
relationships among symptoms. A high bodily temperature does not 
of itself indicate that the patient has typhoid fever, nor does a low 
reading score of itself indicate that a pupil has “word blindness.” The 
relationships of the low reading score to the scores of the same pupil 
in other tests should furnish more adequate information to the “prac- 
ticing pedagogue” than all the averages or general ‘educational quo- 
tients” he could collect. No reliable physician would prescribe a 
course of medical treatment on such a general diagnosis as ‘health 
quotient sixty-five” or ‘‘very sick child.” The only excuses for doing 
so in education are that such a quotient is a more adequate basis for 
classification than were the scholarship marks previously employed, 
and that no one has yet made the protracted experiments and case 
studies necessary to determine the most efficacious treatment for pupils 
having “educational pneumonia.” 

During the past year the writer has collected for several hundred 
pupils educational profile charts similar to the two illustrated in the 
accompanying figure.. Each of the tests represented on the chart 
measures primarily the difficulty of the task a pupil can accomplish 
rather than the speed of his work. Being of this increasing-difficulty 
nature, the tests are applicable to pupils from Grade III upward. 


‘For a more complete description of these charts the reader is referred to an article in 
the Journal of Educational Research, Vol. IX, No. 5 (May, 1924), pp. 411-414. 
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The usual “educational-age” averages would probably indicate that 
the seventh-grade boy belonged in the fifth grade, and that the sixth- 
grade girl was ready for seventh-grade work. The profiles given in 
the accompanying figure, however, raise some serious questions about 
these classifications, especially that of the boy. Do not “educational 
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age” indices and other average measures cover up many of the sig- 
nificant facts that a teacher ought to have available in attempting 
to give the best possible instruction to her pupils? In other words, now 
that we have the instruments for measuring specific traits, should edu- 
cational diagnosis and classification be a mere mechanical matter 
of calculating averages and dividing the group mathematically? 

An examination of large numbers of educational profile charts has 
convinced the writer that we know as yet very little about the needs 
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of individual pupils, and that the information now required must be 
developed mainly by classroom teachers in the elementary schools. 
College professors and graduate students of education may continue 
to build and improve the measuring instruments to be used in testing 
school pupils; but the diagnosis of specific educational diseases and 
the long experimentation necessary to discover whether for a certain 
type of pupil more drill on forms will be helpful or fatal—the ‘case 
work” which constitutes the next step in the use of educational 
measurements—must be done in the classroom by the regular teachers. 
The pupils’ profile charts raise questions that no outsider can possibly 
answer. When teachers ask, ““Do you think it would be wise to give 
a child with John’s symptoms some extra work in spelling and com- 
position?” the only fair answer is, “Try it and keep a record of your 
results. If he improves, it may be a wise treatment. If he grows 
worse (drops farther behind his class) or dies (leaves school), it is 
probably not wise.” 

Placing upon teachers the responsibility for the next steps in the 
development of educational science does not at all relieve the statisti- 
cians and professors of education who have thus far carried much of 
the burden. The tools put into the hands of classroom teachers must 
be both reliable and valid. The writer had been startled several times 
during the past year at the low coefficients of correlation obtained 
between different forms of the same test. In the case of one of his 
favorite reading tests (Thorndike-McCall), for example, reliability 
coefficients between .20 and .50 are certainly lower than one would 
have anticipated. The time is now at hand when one may properly 
demand that the reliability and the validity of any test be definitely 
known before it is employed in diagnosing the needs of individual pupils. 

The history of education as a science seems to be unfolding along 
lines already familiar in other fields. Each new fact discovered stirs 
up many important questions which have previously never been raised. 
Instead of simplifying the task of the teacher, measurements are plac- 
ing upon her responsibilities of which she never before could have 
dreamed. She must keep more complete records than ever before, 
she must master and use technical devices that are entirely new, and 
she must think more deeply and clearly about her work and its results 
than her predecessors could well have imagined. Although in its 
infancy, the science of education offers a great challenge to those who 
have the courage and ability to attempt its mastery. 
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DOES IT PAY TO MEASURE THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS? 


By Wiii1am A. McCay 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Several years ago the highly trained teachers of one of the best- 
known private elementary schools in the United States decided to 
make a determined effort to improve their technique of teaching silent 
reading. The principal of the school divided the teachers into two 
groups, equal in number and in teaching skill, one a control group, 
the other an experimental group. The control teachers agreed to 
continue teaching silent reading by the methods previously used. The 
experimental teachers agreed to do everything in their power to 
devise and make use of better means of teaching the subject. They 
made a careful study of books dealing with methods of teaching silent 
reading and held many conferences with specialists in the subject and 
with educational psychologists. Finally, presumably improved methods 
were devised and put into operation. In each grade of the school, 
from grade three through grade eight, there was an approximately 
equal number of pupils being taught for equal lengths of time by 
teachers of the experimental group and by experimental methods and 
by teachers of the control group and their methods. 

To discover whether it was possible for such a group of teachers 
to improve upon previous methods of teaching reading, the writer 
was invited to plan and direct the measurement of changes made in 
the progress of the two groups of pupils. An elaborate series of read- 
ing tests was applied. These included such difficulty tests as the Thorn- 
dike-McCall, such rate tests as the Starch, such rate-difficulty tests as 
the Monroe, and such vocabulary tests as the Thorndike. The tests 
were given both at the beginning and at the end of the year. 

What difference was there in the average gruwth made by all ex- 
perimental pupils and all control pupils on all tests combined? The 
grand average difference was almost exactly zero! There were cer- 
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tain experimental variables not perfectly controlled, but they were so 
negligible that any substantial superiority of the new methods would 
have been readily revealed. 

It is needless to say that the disappointment was very keen on the 
part of all. Had measurement been omitted this disappointment 
could have been avoided. But would anyone advise such an omission? 
Until recently, each educator who devised new procedures proceeded 
forthwith to devote his life to their propagation among other teachers, 
without first stopping for such an evaluation as the measurement of 
pupil achievement now makes possible. Hence, when rightly regarded, 
the expense of measurement pays richly both pupils and inventors of 
aids to pupils. 

But the foregoing experiment is not described primarily to show the 
worth of measurement as our protection against educational panaceas 
and our warrantor of contributions that are worth adoption. Rather, 
the purpose is to show how difficult it is to devise new methods that 
improve upon the old. A noted educator once remarked that it was 
very rare to find any new method of teaching that had a useteie > 
over previous methods of more than ten per cent. With this in mind 
the reader can better appreciate the significance of the following brief 
summaries of other experiments, showing the value of measurement 
itself as a teaching device, or as a vital aid to other teaching devices. 
Only such experiments are described as those with which the writer 
has in some way been personally associated. 

Chagrined by the failure of this experiment to evolve methods of 
teaching silent reading that were a whit more effective than those 
previously in use in that school, the writer created a method of teach- 
ing silent reading based upon the extensive use of many forms of a 
standard reading test, and even more numerous forms of informal 
reading tests. The method called for the setting up of monthly objec- 
tives in reading for each pupil, these objectives being determined in 
the light of the capacity of each pupil to make progress. It called 
for the use of a standard test in reading at the end of each month in 
order to find out whether the objective for each pupil and class had 
been attained or passed. This was the original motive for the con- 
struction, scaling and standardization of the ten forms of the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale. It also called for an informal diagnostic silent 
reading test at the end of each week as a special teaching device.* 


4A detailed description of this teaching-through-testing method is given in McCall, How 
to Measure in Education, The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
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In order to test the value of the method, an experiment was con- 
ducted by the writer and his students in P.S. 4, Bronx, Mr. Hirdansky, 
principal. The teachers and classes in grades three through eight were 
divided into two groups as equivalent as could conveniently be deter- 
mined. There was one experimental and one control class in each 
grade. The experiment continued four months. During this brief 
time both groups made great progress, but the experimental pupils 
progressed on an average three months more in reading comprehension 
and one month more in speed of reading than did the control pupils, 

Afterwards, a second experiment with the method just described 
was undertaken, partly to evaluate the technique plus certain refine- 
ments growing out of the first experience with it, partly to have the 
experiment conducted wholly by someone who had no part in the 
original derivation of the technique, and partly to determine whether 
there were losses in other subjects to compensate for the gains in 
reading. Dransfield, principal of an elementary school in West New 
York, volunteered to assume entire charge of the experiment in every 
detail. Another school in a far better neighborhood in the same city 
agreed to become the control school. Since Dransfield has prepared 
a description of the experiment for publication elsewhere, only the 
barest summary will be given here. When the results are averaged for 
the three third grades, two fourth grades, three fifth grades and two 
sixth grades for the experimental and control schools, respectively, 
we have the following: 

Experimental Control 


School School 
Average Gain in Reading Comprehension (T Score)...... 11.5 7.9 
Average Gain in Reading Speed (Questions Attempted).. 4.5 3.1 
Average Gain in Speed of Comprehension (Questions An- 
RR a An ee ee ee 5.7 4.0 
Average Gain in Reading Accomplishment Ratio......... 19.8 12.6 
Average Intelligence Quotient ..................ceeeeees 95.5 99.9 


Tests were likewise given in fundamentals of arithmetic, problems in 
arithmetic, handwriting, composition, spelling and geography. The 
data from these tests led Dransfield to conclude “that the other school 
work not only had not suffered but had been improved by the special 
work in reading.” 

Finally, Dransfield computed the money value of the gain made and 
found it to be $3237 for the control school and $5092 for the experi- 
mental school, making a difference of $1855 in favor of the experi- 
mental school and the teaching method used, not counting the probable 
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superior gains made in other subjects, nor the cumulative effects of 
the reading ability given to the pupils through the many years to 
come, nor the increased teaching skill of the teachers who learned 
a better method of teaching reading to future pupils. 

At the invitation of Principal Marks, the writer supervised a test 
survey of the achievement in several subjects of the pupils in P. S. 64, 
New York City. Two years previously, bright pupils had been segre- 
gated in this school, in order to determine whether this sort of organi- 
zation was advantageous. The educational status of the bright, fast 
moving pupils was compared with the educational status, as measured 
by the same tests, of pupils of equal brightness and intelligence level 
found in unsegregated classes in other New York City public schools. 
The bright pupils in P.S. 64 had a mean educational age of 145.4 
and a mean accomplishment ratio of 102.3 as compared with 138.3 
and 97.2, respectively, for the non-segregated pupils. Standard tests 
were used both to segregate and to evaluate the segregation. 

Bennett, while superintendent of schools of a rural county in Mary- 
land, divided his schools into two equivalent groups in order to con- 
duct an experiment to determine whether or not his supervision would 
be improved by having before him, while holding conferences with 
each of his teachers, the results from standard tests for each pupil 
in a given teacher’s school. Initial and final tests were given in both 
control and experimental schools. The initial results from the control 
schools were laid away and not used as a guide to supervision, though 
he did the best he could for the control teachers and pupils without 
detailed knowledge of pupil needs. The supervision given the experi- 
mental schools was as nearly identical as Bennett could make it except 
for such differences as were made possible by having available the test 
data. The results, as yet unpublished, overwhelmingly favored the 
schools where the supervision had been guided by knowledge of pupil 
needs derived from standard tests. 

Pittman, for his doctor’s dissertation, undertook a somewhat similar, 
though more elaborate experiment than the one just described, to 
evaluate the value of a system of zone supervision guided by standard 
tests. Initial and final tests were given in practically all the subjects 
of instruction to all the pupils in an experimental rural county and 
to all the pupils in a presumably comparable control county. The 
experiment lasted one year. Again, the schools where the supervision 
and teaching were guided by standard tests made vastly greater prog- 
ress than the control schools. The progress made by the pupils in 
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the experimental county was 94.2 per cent greater than that made by 
the control pupils. Pittman computed the money value of this greater 
gain and found it to be $45,102.” 

Influenced by such evidence as the foregoing, the Board of Educa- 
tion of Rutherford, New Jersey, recently invited Lelah Mae Crabbs 
to give two days per week as director of measurement for the Ruther- 
ford public schools. Even though the program of measurement and 
supervision which Miss Crabbs undertook was limited by the two days 
per week schedule, the extra pupil gain in ability in many subjects was 
calculated to be between $10,000 and $15,000 annually, after allow- 
ance had been made for the director’s salary and the cost of test 
supplies. 

The cumulative evidence from such practical experimentation leads 
to the inescapable conclusion that it pays to measure. Any school 
or school system that does not provide for one or more persons expert 
in the technique of testing and methods of teaching based thereon is 
deliberately choosing an inferior efficiency. 


2 For further information concerning this experiment the reader should consult Pittman, 
The Value of School Supervision, Warwick and York, Baltimore, 1921. 














SCHOOL EXPENDITURES AND THE PUBLIC* 


By CarTER ALEXANDER 
Assistant Director, The Educational Finance Inquiry 


The most profitable start on solving the present serious problem of 
securing the necessary revenues for public education is to compare two 
widely different views of the situation. On the one hand, a certain 
highly successful city superintendent describes conditions accurately 
by saying that every superintendent of schools who has developed a 
progressive school system is under heavy fire because of increased school 
expenditures. On the other hand, the competent foreign observer of 
our schools almost invariably expresses wonder at the faith of the 
American people in their public schools and at the great sacrifices they 
will make to support these schools. 

How can this difficulty in securing school support come about when 
the people fundamentally have such faith in the schools? The answer 
in a nutshell is the ignorance of the people as to the real causes for the 
greatly increased tax pressures of the last few years, and as to the 
value of what they have been getting for their school expenditures. It 
is the purpose of this address to make practical suggestions as to how 
to remove this ignorance and to show this value. For such purpose the 
suggestions will be grouped under the two heads of what to present 
and how to present it. 


WHAT MATERIAL ON SCHOOL EXPENDITURES SHOULD BE PRESENTED TO 
THE PUBLIC? 


1. Costs of large objectives. Since the public is vitally interested in 
school costs, the superintendent should focus the attention of that pub- 
lic on the cost of large objectives and not fritter it away on the cost of 
trivial items. That is, he should educate his public to be pound wise 
rather than penny wise on educational expenditures. Examples of such 
large costs are the total cost for giving a child a full elementary schoo! 
education, a full junior high school education, a full senior high school 
education, or a full year of schooling in such a school; or the cost ef 


*An address before the Administration Section of the Teachers College Alumni Con- 
erences, 1924. 
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an important subject or fundamental like English in his full education 
in such a school. If school costs are viewed in this way, numerous 
complaints about educational costs can have little real weight. Thus 
the Educational Finance Inquiry has shown that in New York cities 
the so-called fundamentals cause two-thirds of the cost of giving a child 
elementary schooling and in that schooling the costs of the special sub- 
jects, often termed “fads” by conservative taxpayers, are negligible.’ 
One of the volumes of the Inquiry now in press shows that in Illinois 
cities even if these special subjects were eliminated from the high 
schools, the reduction in school expenditures could be slight at best? 

2. Real and full costs. Many of the per-pupil costs presented to the 
public are not real and any that give only current expense or teaching 
are not full. Examples of common unreal per-pupil costs are those 
obtained by lumping elementary and high school pupils together, and 
costs on an enrolment rather than an average daily attendance basis. 
A method developed by the Educational Finance Inquiry is now avail- 
able for separating high school and elementary school costs,* even where 
the books have not been kept separately for the two schools. 

Most presentations of school expenditures even on the average daily 
attendance basis so far have been much below the actual cost because 
they have not made proper allowance for plant costs. The expendi- 
tures for a child in school really include the cost paid out for his teach- 
ing in the year, for running the system for his benefit, for maintaining 
buildings and for erecting new buildings for him or for buildings used 
up for him. That is, the full per-pupil cost includes the amount of 
building used up by him, and the interest on his proportionate part of 
the value of the plant, of which interest the community does not other- 
wise have the use. Since the appearance of Volume I of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry, any city superintendent can avail himself of 
the method of reporting fully to his community the real per-pupil cost 
of every child in the system.* 

3. Full and accurate information on bonded indebtedness, past and 
present, and on the methods of handling the indebtedness. Perhaps 
no feature of educational finance has occasioned more concern among 
both taxpayers and thoughtful educators than has the increase i” 
bonded indebtedness in cities, much of it for schools. For example, 
the total state and local bonded indebtedness for schools per capita 

1 Report of Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, 1923, Vol. I, Chap. IV, pp. 56, 57- 

2Jbid., 1924, Vol. XII 


3 ]bid., 1923, Vol. I, Chap. IV, pp. 42, 43. 
*Ibid., 1923, Vol. I, Chap. V. 
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increased on the average approximately one-hundred-fifty per cent from 
1910 to 1920 and the proportion of total governmental bonded indebted- 
ness in the same areas incurred for education was half again as large 
in 1920 as in 1910. Moreover, in two states the Educational 
Finance Inquiry found school districts with a bonded indebtedness 
per pupil at least twice what it would cost to provide modern plait 
accommodations per child. 

Much of this bonding for schools has been necessary. Without ii 
the buildings could never have been erected. But much of it, espe- 
cially a great deal of the refunding and the converting of current 
deficits into long-term bonds, has not been necessary. These practices 
are due to a mistaken policy of making the unborn children of the 
community pay for the plant and current expenses of the education of 
their parents. This is no time to go at length into sound policies on 
school bonds, two good treatments of which will soon come from the 
press,° but any school authorities who are not raising the money for 
current expenses as they go along and who are not retiring school bonds 
faster than the property wears out, are headed for the rocks. They 
cannot hope to retain public confidence in their ability to manage the 
system’s finances or to state accurately its financial needs. 

4. Economies, practical and impractical. Economy is a word to 
conjure with just now in every phase of public expenditures. The 
schools can capitalize this situation by demonstrating that they are 
making all practical economies. Such good work is being done in most 
cities on this that it needs no attention here. The time can be far 
more profitably devoted to the numerous impractical economies in 
school expenditures that are often honestly enough proposed by tax- 
payers. Several such economies will now be discussed. 

In many cities there is a proposal to reduce school costs by eliminat- 
ing from high school large numbers of pupils who are alleged to be 
incapable of profiting by high school training. A good example of this 
is a document which was circulated all over the country about a year 
ago. The material to answer this or any similar document consists of 
good statements on the educational policy of the American people, on 
facts as to high school attendance, and on the costs of other schools. 
Excellent examples of such statements are frequently given in the 
research bulletins and in the journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The American people do not believe in class education which 

* Fowlkes, G. F., Bonded Indebtedness of City School Systems. Milwaukee, Bruce 


Publishing Co., 1924. 
Report of Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, 1924, Vol. XI. 
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was what the document’s proposal amounted to. The facts on increas- 
ing high school attendance are such as to indicate that anyone who 
would try to limit this attendance would have about as much chance 
of stopping it as old King Canute had of stopping the waves of the sea. 
The trade schools which the document proposed for the pupils who are 
eliminated from the regular high schools, can easily be shown to cost 
far more per pupil than do high schools. 

A familiar impractical economy is the demand for cutting out the 
“frills” or “fads.” This demand can be rather easily answered in part 
with such cost figures as those cited previously. But unfortunately 
this kind of answer will not silence all those who make the demand. 
Many of them believe sincerely that the modern schools are not nearly 
so effective in teaching the fundamentals as were the schools of pre- 
vious generations. Material for answering such persons will be found 
in the recently published Then and Now by Courtis and Caldwell. 
This shows by identical examination questions the superiority in such 
things as spelling, ability to answer meaningful questions and increase 
the vocabulary of the unselected pupils of the Boston public schools 
of 1919 to the highly selected pupils of the schools of the same city 
seventy-five years before. 

One never-failing way to create a demand for impractical economies 
is to publish unanalyzed total costs. Thus $10,000 for free writing 
paper seems a huge expense to hostile politicians. But they would 
become a laughing stock if they insisted on severe economies in this 
item after the superintendent had shown that this is only a few cents 
per month for each child. Supplementary texts may require $1500 a 
year in a small city. But there will be no insistence on cutting this 
down much if the superintendent has shown that it is less than the 
cost of one reader per year for a child.’ The not infrequent proposal 
to economize by taking inexperienced and cheaper teachers cannot pos- 
sibly appear economical when the superintendent has previously pre- 
sented figures on the cost of turnover in business for similar workers 
and has demonstrated that breaking in a new teacher costs the system 
hundreds of dollars, to say nothing of lowering the quality of the work 
through poorer teachers. 

The most troublesome demands for impractical economies come 
from persons who back up their demands with comparative statistics 

* Courtis, S. A., and Caldwell, O. W., Then and Now in Education, 1845-1923, World 
Book Co., 1924. 


* The Financial Situation of the Fort Smith Public Schools, Report issued by Board of 
Directors of the School District of Fort Smith, Arkansas, Dec. 1, 1922, p. 12. 
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to show that the local schools cost more than those of other cities. 
The difficulty here is that these demands assume as identical condi- 
tions or qualities which are really altogether different. Thus, if kin- 
dergartens cost three times as much per pupil in one city as in another 
of about the same size, this by no means indicates that the first city 
is more extravagant on kindergartens than the second one. It more 
probably means that the first city has only one shift of children per 
kindergarten teacher while the second has two. A suburban commu- 
nity is often compared with isolated communities of the same size on 
school costs. In fairness the suburban community ought to be com- 
pared with the large city or with similar suburban communities for its 
standards on salaries and other school expenditures are always deter- 
mined by the inevitable competition with the large city. An eminent 
city superintendent was recently harassed by incessant demands that 
he bring down the overhead costs in his system to the alleged low 
level of these costs in another good school system. He was so much 
troubled that he sent a man to the other city to find out how they 
could possibly be so economical in this respect. The man soon reported 
that in the second city the overhead cost was actually considerably 
greater, but it had been concealed by skillfully charging it largely 
against the individual schools and not against the central office. A 
superintendent who is troubled by demands for impractical economies 
based on comparative statistics, needs to prepare two kinds of mate- 
rials. He should get out his own accurate and fair statistics ahead 
of the other side. And all the time he should be accumulating facts 
and methods with which to show the difference between what his sys- 
tem is giving and what the low cost systems are giving for the money. 

5. School expenditures and other governmental expenditures. The 
public can pass intelligently upon educational expenditures only as 
these are related to other governmental expenditures from tax revenues. 
This is true for both absolute and relative figures. Both the taxpayer 
and the schools are entitled to exact information on how much of the 
dollar of total taxes paid in a city is for federal, state and local taxes 
and how much is for education, for protection, for streets, for health, 
and so on. Good examples of this can be found in many city school 
reports, in many city school surveys, in various volumes of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry and in the research bulletins of the National 
Education Association.® 


* See, for example, Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, January and 
March, 1924, Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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6. Expenditures for an educational program covering years. Final 
judgment upon the necessity of school expenditures can be passed only 
when they are considered as part of an educational program extending 
ten or twenty years into the future and reaching back as far into the 
past. The superintendent should accustom his public to view them in 
this way. Only as this is done can a sound estimate of the school’s 
financial needs and of the community’s ability to meet them be formed. 
Such a policy would avoid constructing buildings on the basis of pres- 
ent attendance only or buildings to which additions cannot structurally 
be erected; too hasty embarking upon new salary schedules or new 
types of schools like junior high schools and platoon organizations; 
arousing the public over increased high school expenditures which are 
due to an inevitable increase in attendance; or creating impatience 
over high per-pupil costs of new activities which are always high at 
the start when the attendance is much lower than it will be later. 

Analyzing expenditures over a series of years is particularly helpful 
in distinguishing practical from impractical economies. The Research 
Division of the National Education Association has published a num- 
ber of excellent analyses to show just how much of the increased edu- 
cational expenditures has been due to increased attendance, increased 
length of term and decreased value of the dollar. The superintendent’s 
office at Rochester, New York, has been working on a very fine analysis 
of this sort over a ten-year period. 


HOW TO PRESENT MATERIAL ON SCHOOL EXPENDITURES TO THE PUBLIC 


The methods employed in presenting school expenditures to the pub- 
lic are fully as important as the inherent worth of the material pre- 
sented. But we have far less accurate knowledge of what is likely to 
succeed. The reactions of the public doubtless could be accurately pre- 
dicted if we but knew the underlying laws. But when in almost every 
line of endeavor, the most successful men in predicting the public’s 
reception of their efforts to meet its wishes confess their inability to 
hit it right oftener than something like three times out of five, it is 
idle to expect to give more than suggestions now. The suggestions here 
given will be taken from the fields of publicity, salesmanship, and 
politics, in all three of which success depends upon close observation 
of what will and what will not impress the public. 

1. Publicity. Of recent years much has been published on publicity 
for better school support. Little time therefore need be devoted to it 
here. However, one word of caution is advisable. People in gen- 
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eral are so “fed up” on publicity for all sorts of causes that they now 
make practically no differentiation between publicity and propaganda. 
This situation means that the school superintendent in his publicity on 
school expenditures should strive especially for sincerity, simplicity and 
brevity. A great deal of the publicity material on school expenditures 
which the writer has seen in the last year or so seems too elaborate and 
too long drawn out. Ina sense it is too clever. It immediately reminds 
one of “methinks he doth protest too much.” In the present hysteria 
and exposure of all kinds regarding governmental expenditures, the 
more simple, straightforward and brief the publicity statements on 
educational expenditures and the freer they are from sensational state- 
ments, innuendoes and unfair comparisons, the more effective they are 
likely to be. 

2. Salesmanship. For some years now so many superintendents have 
spoken glibly of “selling the schools to the public” that the analogy is 
worth special consideration, particularly to prevent its being pushed 
too far. For this analysis, four points will be considered. The success- 
ful salesman finds out what the people want. He strives to create and 
stimulate wants before mentioning prices. He stresses the desirable 
features of his article instead of the undesirable features of competing 
articles or of the situation without the article. He is patient and 
persistent. 

Some of the troubles on school expenditures are undoubtedly due to 
the fact that some superintendents have not tried hard enough to find 
out what kinds of schools their publics really wanted. But even if 
they had found this out accurately, they could not proceed just as a 
salesman would. To borrow the old Roman expression, the republic 
would be despaired of in short order if all superintendents merely tried 
to find out what their communities wanted in education and then only 
supplied those things. Any superintendent worth his salt is always 
attempting to make his people want many things in school work that 
they would not have wanted if left to themselves. In a sense this is 
only a kind of salesmanship, the kind used by salesmen when intro- 
ducing an improvement like the electric light or the automobile. More- 
over, this soon runs into the creation or cultivation of wants, which is 
the next point. 

Any superintendent who will strive to make his community want 
improvements in education before considering the costs, can find plenty 
of evidence in salesmanship for believing that he will ultimately be 
successful. When the people want his schools badly enough they will 
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promptly raise the necessary money or divert to education the money 
that would be spent on other things. Fortunately, this is a com- 
paratively easy thing to do. In fact, close observers of educational 
expenditures often think that probably the most marvelous thing about 
the cost of education in this country is the ease, almost recklessness, 
with which the people have increased school expenditures, particularly 
in bonding for school buildings. 

It is perhaps trite to suggest more patience and persistence to a 
superintendent in presenting his school expenditures to the public, 
But the neglect of the principle is responsible for many failures in 
securing adequate school support. It is always heartening to know 
that life insurance salesmanship is counted successful if one call in 
seven sells a policy; that persistent advertising put over so successfully 
a certain safety razor, which could not be moved at first,—that it car- 
ried along with it many imitators; and that the same persistence has 
kept this particular razor selling well while the lack of it has caused the 
failure of most of the others. 

In advertising which goes along with good salesmanship, it is gen- 
erally conceded that advertisements of rubber heels showing nervous, 
run-down people are not the business-getters that pictures showing alert, 
healthy, springy people wearing rubber heels are. In the same way 
the best advertisements for medicine and clothing no longer show peo- 
ple in ill health or in dowdy clothes. Instead, they depict people in 
the bloom of health or attractively garbed, with skillful wording at- 
tributing the good results to the medicine or clothes. The applica- 
tion of this principle to good buildings, playgrounds, cafeterias, medical 
inspection, small classes, is easy. 

3. Practical politics. Politicians have been so successful in getting 
the people to vote funds for the particular objects in which the poli- 
ticians are interested, that their experience is thoroughly worth con- 
sidering. The speaker hastens to add that he does not advocate that 
superintendents should become politicians in any derogatory sense. 
But politicians have developed some successful methods for securing 
public expenditures which may with profit be briefly examined. 

Among the methods of the politician, four of importance in this con- 
nection stand out. He works on the psychology of wants, discovering, 
stimulating, diverting or meeting wants. He times his efforts so as to 
ask for appropriations at the “psychological moment.” He uses brief 
effective statements, catchwords, slogans and shibboleths constantly 
reiterated. He never expects unanimity, but throws all his energy 
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jnto simply getting a working majority, and he does this more by get- 
ting out the vote on his own side than by attacking the opposition. 

The superintendent can quickly adapt for his school expenditure 
work the want psychology of the politicians, as successful superintend- 
ents have already done, probably more or less unconsciously. Thus 
in certain communities the groping of the people for a more practical 
education has been directed into a felt want for a junior high school. 
The school and the necessary funds come easily enough when the want 
is sufficiently clear and strong. Or, instead of allowing continuation 
schools to run away with the education of boys and girls from four- 
teen to eighteen years, some wise superintendents have diverted the 
demand for such schools to an insistence on more diversified and prac- 
tical work in the regular high schools. 

The superintendent can with profit study the politician’s method of 
timing his advocacy of increased expenditures so as to hit the psycho- 
logical moment and to let the people recover from one heavy demand 
before advocating another. There exists no good treatment of this 
element of timeliness as Superintendent Newlon of Denver some 
months ago pointed out to the speaker. Someone will perform a 
needed service by working this up and passing the results around. 
But meanwhile it is well to note that in one respect the superintendent 
is on this point markedly different from the potitician. The latter 
can bow to the storm and let it pass over his head without a qualm 
of conscience. Politicians are doing this everywhere in the present 
popular demands for retrenchment and economy in governmental ex- 
penditures. The much advertised budget commission at Washington 
appears to have achieved whatever actual economies it has accom- 
plished by insisting on a rather uniform percentage cut in existing 
allowances. The superintendent, on the other hand, often cannot bow 
to the storm or take a demand for retrenchment lying down. He 
knows that the lost years from the right kind of schools, or the health 
of a child injured by bad lighting or other insanitary schoolhouse con- 
ditions, can never be really replaced in the life of that child. Unlike 
the politician, the superintendent is bound by his professional code of 
ethics to be out fighting for the maintenance of present standards of 
work, for better work and for better housing, whenever there is a 
ghost of a show of securing any material part of these. As an offset 
to this seeming disadvantage, it may be noted that the superintendent 
may with profit sometimes use the politician’s successful device of 
fighting for increased expenditures, merely as the best protection 
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against a decrease, on the theory that a vigorous offensive is often 
the best defense. 


THE OUTCOME 


The speaker is often asked what will be the outcome of the present 
public uneasiness regarding school expenditures. No precise answer 
is possible. The present difficulties will doubtless continue for some 
time. But to every superintendent worthy of the name, this should 
be only a challenge to bring all his energies and abilities into play, 
He will undoubtedly have to devote more of his attention to finance 
than in past years. He will need all of the profitable training for 
this work he can secure anywhere. If his revenue problems seem too 
hard to overcome, he may stimulate himself still further with one of 
the profoundest bits of advice ever given school administrators, the 
contribution of one of the most successful state university presidents: 
Whenever you fail on the solution of some administrative problem, just 
remember that somewhere there is a man, probably no more able than 
yourself, who would work until he knew how to solve that problem, 
or until he could find the man who could tell him how to solve it. 





























TENURE OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS 


By Isaac L. KANDEL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The elements that enter into efficient teaching service have never 
been clearly analyzed. In a vague sort of way it is assumed that the 
payment of good salaries and the establishment of pensions play an 
important part in promoting efficiency, and much has been done in 
recent years to improve conditions in these respects. But apart from 
these material and objective bases, little consideration has been given 
to the effect of other factors which conduce to contentment and free- 
dom from anxiety without which good service cannot be given. Bene- 
ficial results are expected to flow from good preparation for the pro- 
fession of teaching, from professional codperation, and from sound 
supervision; with considerable justice much attention has been given 
to these elements in promoting efficiency. The same statement cannot 
be made with reference to the tenure of service of teachers, an element 
that plays no inconsiderable part in the decisions of those who are 
about to choose their life careers, and that constitutes an ever-present 
cause of anxiety for those who elect the teaching profession. 

An analysis of the conditions that prevail throughout the country, 
whether under state law or under city by-laws, which are presented 
in another section, points to an almost uniform practice in the matter 
of tenure throughout the country. The control of the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers has been delegated, within certain legal require- 
ments as to certification, to local school committees and boards of edu- 
cation. One unfortunate result of this principle has been the exposure 
of teachers to the evils of the spoils system, political manipulation, and 
prejudice of one kind or another, personal or general. While condi- 
tions have undoubtedly improved throughout the country in these 
respects, teachers are still exposed to the danger that local authorities 
may abuse the discretion delegated to them. Thus, on the one side, 
tradition has established in the minds of members of school commit- 
tees and boards of education a claim to the right to “hire and fire” 
teachers, an ', on the other, has bred among teachers a suspicion that 
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their only protection is the assurance of permanent tenure under the 
law. Between these two extreme positions a healthy compromise has 
still to be found which will do justice to the only criterion that can 
be employed—the efficiency of the schools and the welfare of the 
pupils in them. 

The principle of “hiring and firing” is a survival, which owes its 
origin in part to the idea that “to the victor belong the spoils” and 
popular opposition to vested rights in any office, in part to inability 
to appreciate the professional character of teaching service resulting 
from a popular conception that anybody can teach, and in part to 
ignorance of the evil effects that accompany the frequent change of 
teachers. These causes still prevail in the rural districts and small 
school systems where the personal relations between the school com- 
mittees or boards of education and teachers continue to be closer than 
in the large systems. The spoils system, while flagrant for a time in 
the employment of teachers and other public servants, is undoubtedly 
on the wane, partly as a result of legislation against nepotism and of 
regulations governing dismissals, partly as a result of improvements 
in civil service appointments in general. But, although a teacher may 
be protected during the term of his contract of employment, no such 
protection is afforded at its expiration. Personal incompatibility, 
“politics,” prejudice, any one of a number of reasons except teaching 
efficiency, may still enter to prevent a teacher’s reélection at the end 
of a year’s service. As elected representatives of the public, members 
of school committees and boards of education may be under the honest 
delusion that they have the welfare of the public at heart in refusing 
election. They are, however, supported by many superintendents, their 
expert advisers, in clinging to the “hire and fire” principle as repre- 
sented by the system of annual elections. The superintendents on their 
side favor annual elections avowedly for professional reasons. The 
arguments are that on this basis alone can an incompetent teacher be 
dropped with the minimum amount of public disturbance, and that 
annual elections keep the teachers intent on professional improvement. 
The fallacies in these arguments are obvious. A teacher who is incom- 
petent should not be retained in her position at all, and professional 
improvement that can be stimulated only through fear of dismissal is 
hardly worth considering. Another weakness in our educational sys- 
tem comes to light in the argument of the superintendents, that, al- 
though state laws throughout the country give boards of education the 
right to dismiss teachers on the ground of incompetence, a recommenda- 
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tion for dismissal for this reason means frequently an appeal to public 
sympathy for the aggrieved teacher and the resort to political and other 
influences, and jeopardizes the position of the superintendents them- 
selves. This line of argument, however, means the abdication of pro- 
fessional expertness; the difficulties that attend the removal of a 
teacher for incompetence can only be overcome by setting up such 
standards of measuring teaching efficiency as will be appreciated 
both by the teachers and by the public. The wastefulness, material 
and spiritual, of employing an incompetent teacher for a day longer 
than is necessary must carry its appeal with those who send their 
children to the schools. It should be unnecessary to wait until the 
close of a term of appointment to exercise a right provided by law. 

No valid argument has yet been proposed for the system of annual 
elections. Far from serving as a stimulus for efficiency and improve- 
ment, it must and does inevitably mean anxiety for the teacher who 
stands for reappointment. It must act as a drain on the nervous energy 
of the teachers and is economically wasteful. An anxious teaching 
body becomes a discontented teaching body, and discontented and anx- 
ious teachers cannot Le expected to give of their best to the schools. 
Another result of the practice is a shifting and changing personnel, 
which cannot build up a professional esprit de corps, which may resort 
to trades union methods, and which is never inspired by a wish to 
become identified with local interests, an identification which to-day 
plays an increasingly important part in developing sound educational 
policies. The practice of annual elections militates against the pro- 
motion of sound professional standards, and, with the reservation in 
their minds that an incompetent teacher can always be removed after 
a year’s trial, there is not the same pressure on selecting committees 
to exercise the greatest care in making appointments. The system of 
annual elections is thus unjustifiable from whatever standpoint it is 
considered. It may furnish a safeguard against incompetence, but it 
may also mean the sacrifice of the efficient teacher in the attempt to 
reach the inefficient. 

It is perhaps a natural but not necessarily the logical step that teach- 
ers, disturbed by the anxieties and uncertainties of the “hire and fire”’ 
principle, should demand permanent tenure for their protection. For 
permanent tenure it is claimed that it frees the teacher from anxiety 
about her position and thus relieves her from the dangers accompany- 
ing annual elections, that it thereby promotes the efficiency of the 
schools, and that, properly regulated, it substitutes orderly procedure 
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for arbitrary and discretionary power where it may become necessary 
to consider a teacher’s dismissal. Permanent tenure is, however, open 
to many objections, in spite of the claim that the interests of the public 
may be carefully safeguarded by suitable regulations for dismissal on 
charges. In practice the system virtually protects the incompetent 
teacher and ties the hands of the school authorities. Dismissal of 
teachers under permanent tenure is rare except for immorality and 
flagrant insubordination or neglect of duty. Since adequate stand- 
ards for measuring competence and efficiency have not yet been estab- 
lished, superintendents are loath to advise that any boards of educa- 
tion approve the dismissal of teachers. Permanent tenure tends to 
give teachers a ready hold on public sympathy, which is not infre- 
quently called into play when cases of dismissal arise. One of the 
chief objections to permanent tenure is that, under the laws that govern 
it in most cases, there have been dragged in provisions that tend to 
interfere with administrative efficiency. Restrictions against demo- 
tion of teachers or reduction in salary, although not relevant to tenure 
of service, combined with permanent tenure in one law, place a pro- 
tective wall around the incompetent teacher and eliminate disciplinary 
measures short of dismissal. The objection that permanent tenure 
means relaxation of teaching efficiency and militates against profes- 
sional improvement and growth may be justified by experience, but 
is after all not inherent in permanent tenure itself. Whatever the 
objections to permanent tenure and the very real dangers that may 
result from it, it must not be forgotten that teachers have demanded 
this form of protection as a protest against the “hire and fire” policy. 
While the latter method seeks a safeguard against the incompe- 
tent and may sacrifice the efficient, the former in seeking a basis 
for security for the efficient too often results in protecting the incom- 
petent. 

The subject of tenure of service of teachers has never been dis- 
cussed on the basis of fundamental principles. Boards of education 
have insisted on their rights as representatives of the public to be 
virtually unfettered in the appointment and dismissal of teachers; 
teachers driven to the other extreme have insisted on their rights to 
security of position; both sides have supported their claims by appeals 
to the welfare of the schools. The real difficulty in the situation has 
been that there is no exact analogy to the service of a teacher that 
might serve as a precedent. Assuming for the moment, in spite of the 
vast army of untrained or partially trained teachers now in service, 
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that teaching is a profession, it is not analogous to the legal or medical 
profession. The lawyer or the doctor is not an employee; each pursues 
his profession independently, and is only subject to discipline in the 
case of malpractice. The teacher, however, can only pursue his pro- 
fession as an employee, not of individuals, but of some constituted 
authority, which stands in relation to the teacher not as a client but 
as an employer. In this sense the teacher is not a member of a self- 
governing profession. The nearest analogy, and one which has fre- 
quently been drawn upon for comparison, is the civil service. But 
here it must be pointed out that the civil service is not a profession; 
it does not require a long period of preparation for its successful pur- 
suit. Still, it may be pertinent to consider the tenure situation in this 
form of employment.” 

The civil services, long the victim of the spoils system, have almost 
universally been accorded tenure provisions which are regarded as 
permanent. In the Federal service President McKinley by executive 
order required that a statement of reasons should be given for pro- 
posed dismissals and that an opportunity be furnished to the employee 
to reply in writing. In 1905 President Roosevelt modified this rule 
by withdrawing the opportunity to reply. The present system of tenure 
is governed by the Act of August 24, 1912, which provides that no 
person in the classified civil service should be removed “except for 
such cause as will promote the efficiency of such service and for rea- 
sons given in writing, and the person whose removal is sought shall 
have notice of the same and of any charge preferred against him, and 
be furnished with a copy thereof, and also be allowed a reasonable 
.time for personally answering the same in writing. . . . No exam- 
ination of witness nor any trial or hearing shal! be required except 
in the discretion of the officer making the removal.” The heads of the 
departments are thus accorded complete freedom to deal with all 
phases of federal employment except the fixing of salaries, and may 
thus dismiss for “the good of the service.” An aggrieved employee 
may, however, bring action in the courts. In New York City, the 
charter provided a similar system some years before the Federal 
Act was passed, and added a right to trial. Civil Service Reform 
Associations are agreed, however, that court reviews mean delays and 
inefficiency in any department concerned in the case under review, 
and are expensive where re-instatement is ordered, since arrears of 


*The account which follows is based on the Proceedings of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, 1913, pp. 100 ff, 
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salary must be paid as well as the salary of a substitute while the case 
is pending. In practice a court review places the head of a department 
on trial just as much as the employee, with the result that removals 
will only be made in the most flagrant cases. “Laws granting court 
review are fatal to efficiency and wholly wrong in principle.” Because 
of these objections and because courts will not review if the alleged 
cause of removal is justifiable in the judgment of a reasonable man 
and the prescribed procedure for removal has been followed, the Civil 
Service Reform Associations support the establishment of representa- 
tive disciplinary or administrative boards to hear charges against 
employees who may or may not be represented by counsel, to pro- 
ceed to a finding, subject to approval or modification by the local 
Civil Service Commission; where removal is recommended, further 
approval must be obtained from the mayor or governor, as the case 
may be. Such action should be “reviewable by the courts only in writ 
of mandamus on the question whether the procedure prescribed : 
has in all essentials been complied with.” For this proposal, which 
is in effect followed by the Chicago Civil Service Commission, it is 
claimed that “it seeks prompt action in the interest of good adminis- 
tration and efficiency, uses its discretion in allowing counsel and wit- 
nesses, gives to the administrative head of the department the pre- 
sumption he is entitled to, and grants to the employee his day in court. 
It avoids the baneful results on discipline, which comes from having 
an employee who has been removed by the head of his department 
reinstated by a codrdinate branch of the administration by requiring 
the heads of departments to submit merely specifications regarding 
inefficiency or misconduct without any recommendations as to penalty, 
the commission itself finding in the first instance what penalty, if 
any, should be applied.” 

Before considering the applicability of civil service tenure to the 
teaching service, it is pertinent to consider the practice in those states 
where permanent tenure has been established and a few legislative pro- 
posals that were considered in 1921. In Massachusetts by a law of 
1914, teachers or superintendents after three years of service are em- 
ployed at the discretion of the boards of education; while enjoying 
indefinite tenure a teacher may not have his salary reduced except as 
part of a general revision applicable to all teachers of the same grade; 
teachers may be summarily dismissed at any time for immorality or 
conduct unbecoming a teacher, but in case of inefficiency a statement 
of the charges must be presented and thirty days’ notice of the inten- 
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tion to dismiss must be given, and final action can be taken only on a 
two-thirds vote of the board of education. No provision is made for 
appeal from the decision of the board. 

The Teachers’ Tenure of Service Act of 1909 provides for perma- 
nent tenure of teachers in New Jersey after three years of service in 
any school district in the state. Dismissals and reductions of salary 
may be made for inefficiency, incapacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher 
or other just cause. Written charges must be presented and reasonable 
notice given of a hearing, at which the teacher may be represented 
by counsel, witnesses may be subpoenaed and evidence taken under 
oath. From the action of the local board of education an appeal may 
be taken to the State Commissioner of Education and then to the State 
Board; beyond this the courts will interfere under circumstances 
and conditions dealt with in another section. 

Appointment on tenure during good behaviour and efficierit and com- 
petent service on the recommendation of the superintendent or board 
of superintendents after a probationary period of from one to three 
years was established in 1919 for the cities of New York State. 
Teachers so appointed are only removable for cause after a hearing 
by the affirmative vote of a majority of the board. Under an older 
law of 1900, causes for dismissal are neglect of duty, incapacity to 
teach, immoral conduct “or other reason which, when appealed to the 
Commissioner of Education, shall be held by him sufficient cause for 
such dismissal.” There is accordingly an appeal from the local board 
of education to the State Commissioner of Education whose decisions 
“shall be final and conclusive and not subject to question or review 
in any place or court whatever.” 

Considerable attention has been given to the subject of tenure in 
Portland, Oregon. By a law passed in 1913 teachers were granted 
permanent tenure after two years of probationary service, with similar 
rights in cases of dismissal or reduction in status or salary as in New 
Jersey and New York. In 1917 the law was amended and teachers 
were given the right to appeal from the action of the boards of school 
directors to a commission of three appointed each year by the presid- 
ing judge of the circuit court of the country. “The decision of any 
two of said commissioners shall be the decision of the commission. 
The decision of the commission shall be final and conclusive upon 
the teacher and the school board.” In 1921 the provision was further 
amended to provide that appeals from the decision of the board of 
school directors could be taken to the special commission only if the 
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vote for dismissal is given by less than five of the seven members of 
the board. 

The Minnesota Teachers Association recently proposed a tenure bill 
providing for permanent tenure after a probationary service of three 
years, dismissal or reduction in rank or salary on written charges only 
with an opportunity to answer to writing; should the charges be denied, 
a hearing is to be granted before a board of three arbitrators, consist- 
ing of one representative elected by the teachers, one by the governing 
body of the district, and a third agreed upon by the other two or, in 
case of disagreement, appointed by the presiding judge of the district 
court of the county; the board of arbitrators may subpoena witnesses 
and take evidence under oath, and the teacher may be represented by 
counsel; the decision of any two members of the board is to be final. 
In Ohio a bill, introduced in 1921 and providing for indefinite tenure 
after three years of service, a procedure for hearing before the board 
in case of charges against a teacher, and action by a majority vote 
of the full membership of the board, but without any provision for 
appeal, was defeated. The Michigan State Teachers’ Association drew 
up the following suggestions for a tenure of service law: Teachers 
should be appointed for a one-year term on probation, renewable for 
satisfactory service for a second year; after two years of probation, 
election should be for a three-year term, followed by indefinite tenure 
thereafter. A teacher holding an appointment on indefinite tenure 
should not be subject to dismissal except for specific reasons given in 
writing and after a public hearing before the board of education, 
whose decision by a two-thirds vote should be final. 

The American Federation of Teachers has adopted proposals for 
the tenure of teachers which are based on the civil service practice, 
against which the Civil Service Reform Associations are protesting. 
Permanent tenure is to be granted after a period of probationary 
service and dismissals may be made only for causes definitely em- 
bodied in the education law and after a trial by a special trial board 
of seven members, three representing the board of education, three 
the teachers, and the seventh, who is to be neither a member of the 
board nor a teacher, appointed by agreement between the other six 
members; teachers on trial should be represented by counsel; and 
appeals from the decision of the trial board should lie to the civil 
courts. 

One feature is common to all the legislation and proposals here 
cited,—a desire to safeguard the rights of the teacher against the 
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abuse of power by the superior authorities and boards of education. 
Interest in this matter appears to have been concentrated on ma- 
chinery and procedure rather than on fundamental principles. The 
analogy of the civil service has been too readily accepted without any 
inquiry into the workings of the machinery there provided for se- 
curing tenure and its administration. The problem of tenure for 
teachers, however, involves far more than the mere setting up of 
machinery to safeguard the interests of what after all constitutes but 
a small number likely to be dismissed on charges. Even in states 
and cities where neither indefinite nor permanent tenure prevails, the 
interests of teachers are adequately safeguarded, so far as machinery 
of administration is concerned. The real problem is how to promote 
a sound and stable teaching profession in a manner compatible with 
the educational interests of the public, the welfare and progress of 
the pupils in the schools, and justice to the teachers. Far more 
important than the question of whether teachers should be dismissed 
only after trial or after trial by the board of education or a special 
commission, or with the right of appeal, is the problem of setting up 
such professional standards that the incompetent teacher can be read- 
ily discovered and dealt with. For most of the causes on which teachers 
may legally be dismissed, such as immorality, neglect of duty, and 
insubordination, the standards of judgment are matters of general 
agreement. But by what standards shall incompetence or conduct 
unbecoming a teacher be measured? The system of annual elections 
allows probably too much latitude and arbitrary power in determining 
these standards, and in any case, the causes for failure to re-appoint at 
the end of a term of appointment are not necessarily disclosed. The 
desirability of such standards, however, assumes a new importance 
where indefinite or permanent tenure is provided. 

The problem of tenure of service constitutes but one of the elements 
that make for an established profession. Some of the others, each of 
which has varying degrees of importance, are salaries, pensions, oppor- 
tunities for advancement and professional growth, and adequate 
professional supervision and codperation. Undoubtedly the teacher 
cannot be expected to do her most efficient work, if she is to be 
obsessed annually with anxiety as to her re-appointment. Obviously 
the public is entitled to protect and promote the progress of its educa- 
tional system by such safeguards that the elimination of the incompe- 
tent teacher will not be difficult. A satisfactory system of tenure must 
be just to both sides—the teacher and the public; it should relieve the 
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good teacher of anxiety for the future; it should promote contentment 
and stability; it should protect the efficient teacher and weed out the 
incompetent; above all, it should, together with the other forces men- 
tioned, promote and encourage efficiency. The problem of tenure then 
turns not on the rights of teachers but on the question of how to 
promote and secure a competent teaching profession and competent 
service in the schools. For the reasons already discussed, the system 
of annual elections necessarily fails to accomplish these ends; per- 
manent tenure at the other extreme offers no protection to the efficient 
teacher and may only increase the difficulty of removing the incom- 
petent. Since neither annual elections nor permanent tenure will serve 
the objects that it is desired to promote, everything points to a solution 
based on appointment during good and satisfactory service. 

The implications of this solution, which virtually guarantees indefi- 
nite tenure, are obvious. The teacher who is guilty of immorality, 
neglect of duty, insubordination, or other flagrant misconduct can 
readily be dismissed with the proviso that safeguards against injustice 
be granted in the form of written notice of charges and opportunity 
for reply and a hearing. There will then only remain the difficulty 
of defining what is meant by good and satisfactory service, or, in other 
words, of setting up standards of efficient professional service. Here 
the doctrine of Mr. George W. Curtis, referring to the civil service, is 
applicable: “If the front door is properly safeguarded, the back door 
will take care of itself.” Under the conditions that prevail over a 
large part of the country to-day, it is idle to expect competent and 
efficient service; nor will these conditions disappear until minimum 
uniform standards for training and certification have been adopted. 
To legislate for a profession which includes teachers with qualifica- 
tions ranging from little more than an elementary education to col- 
lege graduation, more frequently without than with professional train- 
ing, is an idle effort. The minimum standards for safeguarding “the 
front door” are becoming matters of general agreement:—high school 
graduation and at least two years of professional training are require- 
ments that are not unattainable in the near future. But these are 
minimum requirements only; an opportunity should be provided for 
the young teacher to find herself under the actual conditions of the 
schools. The first appointment should be followed by a period of 
probationary service under careful guidance and supervision. Proba- 
tionary service is required in many school systems, but absence of 
this guidance and supervision virtually nullifies its purpose. How 
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long should the period of probation be? The practice varies at present 
from one to three years. One year is probably inadequate, and three 
years, on the basis of annual re-appointment, perhaps the minimum 
time for discovering the fitness of a candidate for the career of teach- 
ing. Opportunities should be afforded, if the probationary period is 
to mean anything, for trying out the teacher under a variety of condi- 
tions, if possible or necessary. Incompetence is not always a personal 
defect; it may be due to many circumstances,—incompatibility be- 
tween the teacher and her principal or supervisor, faulty assignment 
of grade, or other causes. At least adequate opportunities should be 
afforded, and under a satisfactory and sympathetic system of super- 
vision would be found to test professional fitness before a final decision 
as to competence or incompetence is reached. The Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association advocates a probationary period of two years 
followed by appointment for a three-year term before appointment 
on indefinite tenure is granted. This proposal, for which much may 
be said, virtually extends the probationary period to five years. 
Appointment on indefinite tenure should follow the probationary 
period, which, after the minimum requirement of professional training, 
should furnish a guarantee of professional fitness. Properly admin- 
istered, such a system should eliminate the incompetent and lead to 
the development of sound professional standards. One function of 
an adequate tenure regulation is to promote efficiency and encourage 
growth. Since there will be in any profession some who will be sat- 
isfied to meet the minimum standards required to retain a position, 
just as there will inevitably be some who will deteriorate no matter 
how stringent the regulations for appointment may be, no system 
of tenure will absolve an educational authority from the necessity of 
maintaining a sound plan for promoting professional advancement and 
providing sympathetic advice and supervision. The most urgent de- 
mand to-day, next to that of securing an adequate supply of teachers 
with a suitable training, is the establishment of appropriate standards 
for measuring teaching efficiency. It is on this question that the dif- 
ficulties attending the dismissal of teachers for incompetence revolve. 
The absence of such standards throws the door wide open to political 
interference and the appeal to public sympathy. Such standards are 
needed in the interests of both the teachers and the administration. 
Not only sound tenure regulations but the proper administration of 
salary scales depends on them. Those who are insistent in their de- 
mands for permanent tenure are equally insistent on automatic increases 
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of salary. The establishment of standards of measuring efficiency would 
tend to reduce the restlessness of teachers which results from the appli- 
cation of arbitrary opinions. A beginning has already been made for 
setting up standards generally acceptable to teachers in East Orange, 
New Jersey, and in San Diego, California. Appointment during good 
and satisfactory service would then carry a real meaning when such 
standards have been established and especia!ly when, as in East Orange, 
the teachers themselves have had a part in their establishment. 

To be satisfactory, therefore, to the teacher and to the public a 
tenure of service regulation should provide for appointment on indefi- 
nite terms. The cases of gross misconduct will take care of them- 
selves, and incompetence and efficiency will be defined. Borderline 
causes like “conduct unbecoming a teacher” and “the best interests of 
the school” will still remain, but with the development of professional 
standards will become decreasingly important. 

With the best safeguards for securing competent teachers there still 
remains the vexed question of administrative machinery for dismissing 
teachers when the need arises. In the federal civil service the right 
of dismissal is vested in the hands of the head of a department; the 
Civil Service Reform Associations advocate trial before a disciplinary 
board; in the medical and legal professions members may be disqual- 
ified from further practice on the recommendation of committees of 
their own professional colleagues. But the conditions of these services 
are not analogous to the conditions under which teachers serve. The 
teacher holds office from the school committee or board of education 
which represents the public. Theoretically, a board of education may 
decide for the public whom it will appoint, retain in service, or dismiss. 
In practice this power is restricted by state laws and regulations, but 
in the last analysis the responsibility rests upon the board of educa- 
tion and its administrative officers. An investigation of state laws and 
the rules and regulations of local boards of education shows that with 
few exceptions the right to dismiss a teacher rests with the authority 
responsible for the appointment. The current demand for the estab- 
lishment of a trial board to hear charges against teachers fails to 
recognize that such a board would merely be an added piece of admin- 
istrative machinery and would in no sense relieve the local board of 
education of its responsibility to the public, certainly not without some 
drastic changes in existing education laws. The further demand in 
this movement is for appeal to the courts, a demand which also ignores 
the tendency of the courts, as explained in another section, to recognize 
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the authority of the boards of education, except where action is 
brought for breach of contract. It is claimed by the proponents of 
the trial or disciplinary board that the participation of teachers in the 
matters of discipline would clarify and advance professional standards. 
The argument on this point is not convincing; the function of a trial 
board would be to apply standards which already exist and to decide 
on the merits of a case before it by such standards. It is difficult to 
imagine that “teacher politics” would not play an important part in 
the election of teacher representatives on such boards. Elections to 
pension boards, whose function is to administer the fixed provisions 
of the law, have not been entirely free from such politics. Finally, it 
is very doubtful whether a decision of a trial board would not legally 
require the approval of the board of education. That teachers in 
general are justified in their demands and proposals for participation 
in school administration is true within limits; but the trial board is 
the poorest and least significant type of such participation. An outlet 
for the professional interests of teachers can best be found in an 
Advisory Council. 

More important than any of the obligations considered up to this 
point is a fact, too often forgotten, that education is a function of the 
state. The local boards are directly responsible to their immediate 
public, but indirectly they exercise an authority delegated to them 
by the state. This authority includes the training and certification 
of teachers, their appointment and dismissal, and, increasingly, the 
provision of pensions. As was pointed out in discussing the conditions 
of tenure in New York and New Jersey, the decisions of the local 
boards of education may be subject to review on appeal to the state 
education authorities. The great advantage to be gained by the gen- 
eral adoption of this principle is that it would retain and promote the 
administration of professional standards in professional hands, and 
would advance the development of a professional organization at least 
as wide, for the time being, as the states. If the centralization of ad- 
ministration of minimum standards affecting attendance, recognition 
of high schools, training, certification and supervision of teachers, 
salaries to some extent, and pensions is valid, no sound objection can 
be raised against the proposal to set up the state authority as the 
final court of appeal in matters of discipline. 

In the discussion up to this point the term “teacher” has been used 
throughout. Any regulations dealing with tenure of service should 
cover all employees concerned directly with classroom procedure. 
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Hence there should be included teachers, principals and supervisors. 
Superintendents and assistant superintendents, since their concern is 
mainly the initiation, development, and carrying out of policies, stand 
in a different position. While the protection of a tenure law cannot 
be extended to them for this reason, it is essential in the interests of 
the schools that they be appointed on terms long enough to develop 
and set in motion the educational policies for which they stand. 


TENURE OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS IN CITIES 


The conditions of service of teachers in cities reflect the conditions 
which exist in the states in general and which were described in the 
Report on Tenure of Teachers presented in 1920 to the Committee on 
Salaries, Tenure and Pensions of the N.E.A. The almost universal 
practice, with comparatively few exceptions mentioned later, is to 
appoint teachers annually for one-year terms, during which they are 
subject to dismissal for inefficiency, incompetence, insubordination, im- 
morality, cruelty, neglect of duty, the best interests of the school, and 
similar reasons. A regular procedure is, however, established univer- 
sally and usually under the state laws for presenting a written statement 
of charges or complaints, notice of hearing, and trial either by a 
special committee responsible to the local board of education for the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers, or by the board of education 
itself. There is in general an absence of provisions for appeal from 
the decision of the local board of education, and the only resort left 
to the teachers is in the ordinary legal remedies that exist in cases of 
breach of contract. In only three states are all teachers, whether in 
rural or city districts, protected by a statewide tenure law. These are 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York; in California there is a 
permissive law providing for indefinite tenure, under certain conditions, 
from year to year. 

In 1920 the National Committee for Chambers of Commerce Co- 
operation with the Public Schools issued a questionnaire to the super- 
intendents of cities with a population of 8,000 or over. The third 
question was, “Is there a teachers’ tenure law in your city?” Exclud- 
ing the cities of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York in which 
teachers are protected by the state tenure laws, only twenty-two cities 
out of 295 that replied answered the question in the affirmative. These 
cities are Fresno, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Jose, and Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal.; Belleville and Chicago, Ill.; Vincennes, Ind.; Lexington, 
Ky.; New Orleans, La.; Baltimore, Md.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Minne- 
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apolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Great Falls, Helena and Missoula, Mont.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Rochester, N. H.; Newport and Providence, R. L.; 
Milwaukee, Wis. To these may be added a few cities that did not 
reply to the questionnaire, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., and 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

In all these cities a probationary period of service varying from one 
year in six cases, two years in thirteen, three years in six, four years 
in one, and five years in one is required prior to permanent or indefi- 
nite tenure as the case may be. In Massachusetts cities a probationary 
service of three years is required for indefinite tenure, and in the 
cities of New Jersey and New York the requirement for permanent 
tenure is three years of probation. During the probationary period 
appointments are made for annual tenure only. The practice after the 
probationary period varies; in some cases, as in California, with the 
exception of San Francisco, Belleville, Ill., Lexington, Ky., Baltimore, 
Md., Helena and Great Falls, Mont., Milwaukee, Wis., and in Mass- 
achusetts, teachers hold their positions from year to year unless noti- 
fied at a certain time that their services will not be required for the 
succeeding year; in other cases, as in New Jersey and New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans, Minneapolis and St. Paul, teach- 
ers enter on permanent tenure after completing the requisite period of 
probation. 

Teachers may be dismissed at any time for the causes enumerated 
above, whether they hold their positions on an indefinite or a per- 
manent tenure. In no case may the services of a teacher be dispensed 
with without the formality of a written notice of the charges and a 
hearing, but usually the local board of education has the final decision 
in these matters unless provision exists, as in California, New Jersey, 
and New York, for appeal to the state superintendent or other state 
authority. Only in Portland, Oregon, does a special trial board exist. 
Here teachers are entitled to permanent tenure after two years of 
probationary service. In case of dismissal or transfer to a lower branch 
of the service or to a position in a different branch of the service carry- 
ing a lower salary, notice of the reasons for such dismissal or transfer 
must be given. The decision of five of the seven members of the 
board of education is final; an appeal may be taken to a special com- 
mission where the vote against a teacher is given by fewer than five 
members. The special commission consists of three members ap- 
pointed annually by the presiding judge of the circuit court of the 
county, and its decision is final and conclusive. In effect this means 
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that the power of the body responsible for the general conduct of edu- 
cation in Portland is limited by this special commission which may 
override the decisions of the board. 

It is virtually impossible to determine from practice the relative 
merits of the two systems of indefinite and permanent tenure. It is 
generally recognized that under the latter system there is great diffi- 
culty in dismissing a teacher except for the most flagrant causes; in 
the former system a teacher may, of course, be dismissed at the close 
of any year of service. The efficiency of the schools requires, how- 
ever, the establishment of some machinery that will promote the best 
interests of education, secure the welfare of the pupils in the schools, 
and protect the teachers against injustice. At present two important 
problems remain to be considered: ‘These are first, the attitude of the 
courts on the subject of teachers’ tenure, and second, the establishment 
of principles upon which a sound system of tenure may be based. 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES GOVERNING TENURE 


The principles that should govern the tenure of service of teachers 
may be summarized as follows: * 

1. Teachers should not be appointed unless they possess the min- 
imum requirements as to training and certification demanded by the 
state. 

2. Initial appointments should be for probationary periods of one 
year, renewable upon promise of satisfactory service for three annual 
terms. The probationary period is based on the recognition that the 
normal schools cannot be expected to turn out finished teachers and 
that this period is an extension of the period of training under actual 
schoolroom conditions. A probationary period, however, without ade- 


1 The practice in the oe secondary schools in the sixteenth century is full of sug- 
gestion. At St. Paul’s School the statutes provided that the Trustees “shall choose this 
Maister, and give unto him his charge, saying unto him on this wyse: 

“Sir, we have chosen you to be Maister and Teacher of this Scole, to teache the children 
of the same not only good literature, but also good maners, certifying you that this is no 
rome of Continuance and Perpetuite, but upon your dewtie in the Scole. And, every yere 
at Candlemass, when the mercers be assembled in the Scole-house, ye shall submit you to 
our examination, and founde doing your duetie accordinge, ye shall continue; otherwise 
reasonable warned, ye shall contente you to departe; and you of your part, not warned of 
us, but of your mynde, in any season willing to depart, ye shall give us warning Twelve 
months before, without we can be shortlyer well provided of another . . . also, yf any 
controversy and stryfe shall be betwixt you and the Surmaister, or the Chapelyne of the 
Scole, ye shall stand at the direction of the Surveyors being for that yere.”’ 

When an assistant was appointed ‘““‘Thanne the Surveyors shall exorte the Surmaister 
diligently to do his dewtie and shall say to him on this wyse: Your rome is no perpetuite, 
but according to your labor and diligence ye shall continue, otherwise found not according 
and reasonable warned of us, ye shall departe. Yf it shall be so that at any tyme ye will 
departe of your own mynde, ye shall give us half a year warnings. If any controversy be 
betwixt you and the Hyghe Maister, ye shall stand at our direccion in every thinge.” 

Carlisle, N., Concise Description of the Endowed Grammar Schools in England and 
Wales, London, 1818, Vol. Il, pp. 72 and 73, quoted in Stowe, A. Monroe, Elizabethan 
Grammar Schools. 
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quate professional supervision and appropriate standards of reporting 
fitness and progress would be futile. A further implication is that a 
teacher under probation should be given some opportunity of finding 
the place best suited to her abilities. Incompetent teachers would be 
weeded out before securing appointment on tenure. 

3. The probationary period, provided that the reports of supervisors 
are satisfactory and that the objective requirements for professional 
growth have been met, should be followed by appointment on indefinite 
tenure during good and satisfactory service. This principle would 
relieve the teacher of anxiety as to reappointment and would give the 
administrative authority the power to set up definite professional stand- 
ards of service, which could be exercised without injustice to the 
teacher who has allowed herself to deteriorate. 

4. Once a teacher has acquired the right to indefinite tenure in 
any school district, such right should not be lost by transfer to another 
district within the same state. But since conditions in any two school 
systems are never alike, a probationary period of one year may be 
required. 

5. Definite standards of supervision and rating of teachers should 
be established. Preferably, in order to utilize and promote their pro- 
fessional training and interests, teachers, either in a body or through 
an elected council, should participate in establishing such standards. 
They would include not merely progress in classroom procedure but 
also the readiness and ability of teachers to codperate with their col- 
leagues, professional reading and study, and rating of results with 
pupils on the basis of those standards of educational measurements 
that are being generally accepted. 

6. A tenure of service regulation should state as clearly and in 
as much detail as possible the causes for which a teacher may be 
dismissed. Such causes as “the best interests of the school” or “conduct 
unbecoming a teacher” are unsatisfactory and allow too much latitude 
for the present for loose interpretation and unscrupulous abuse. 

7. The proposed dismissal of a teacher on the ground of incom- 
petence or neglect of duty should be preceded by a warning and specific 
statement of defects. 

8. When dismissal is proposed, whether recommended on the re- 
ports of colleagues, principals, teachers, supervisors, superintendents, 
or others in or out of the school system, notice of charges should be 
presented in writing, with an opportunity to reply within a certain 
time. 
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9. Should the teacher desire a hearing, adequate notice should be 
given for the preparation of a defense, and the hearing should be 
before the authority that holds the right of making appointments,— 
normally the board of education. 

10. At the hearing the teacher should have the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel, and the board of education the power to subpoena 
witnesses and take evidence under oath. 

11. The decision at such a hearing should be made by at least 
two-thirds of the full membership of the board. 

12. From the decision of the board an appeal should be allowed 
to the state superintendent or commissioner of education, whose de- 
cision should be final. 


[The continuation of this article will appear in the November number] 








FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 
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The cost of public education has increased many-fold during the 
past thirty years. The percentage of our total population enrolled 
in schools has been steadily increasing, not only as a total but par- 
ticularly in the age groups represented by those who attend high 
school and college or university. The school term has been lengthened. 
Special provisions have been made for defective and delinquent chil- 
dren, for health service and physical education, for vocational training 
and educational guidance. 

It is estimated that during the past fiscal year we spent a billion 
and a half dollars for public education in the United States, and the 
prospect is for still greater expenditure if the American ideal of equality 
of opportunity is to be realized. It is estimated that 1,000,900~chil- 
dren between ten and sixteen years of age who should be in school are 
gainfully employed. Six per cent of our adult population confessed 
themselves illiterate when the last census was taken. More than fifty 
per cent of the teachers employed in our elementary schools have less 
than the standard minimum training represented by graduation from 
a standard four-year high school plus two years of professional train- 
ing. Millions of American boys and girls went to school during the 
past year in dangerous and insanitary buildings, were taught by unedu- 
cated and untrained teachers, were denied the necessary facilities of 
books, laboratories, and shops, and were in many cases allowed only 
80 to 120 days of schooling. 

These unfortunate boys and girls will in a very few years con- 
stitute a large percentage of the adult population of the country. 
They will be required to make the decisions which will determine the 
future of our society. Upon them we shall be dependent for the devel- 
opment of our resources and for the maintenance of our ideals. We 
may well inquire whether we can afford not to provide more adequately 
for their education. 
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The American people in the last year for which reliable data are 
available spent approximately two per cent of their income for educa- 
tion. In normal times we save and add to our capital fund 15 per 
cent of our income. We may well inquire whether education is suffi- 
ciently productive to justify us in placing a larger percentage of our 
income in this type of investment. 

When public expenditures are called in question, whether for educa- 
tion or for any other purpose, those who would reduce taxes quite com- 
monly suggest in their argument that public expenditures are non- 
productive. They propose that a reduction in taxation is a clear 
gain to those who pay their money into the public treasury. Even 
in the case of education it has been proposed that the present generous 
program of education should be curtailed because we cannot afford 
to devote so large a proportion of our resources to the realization 
of the American ideal of providing opportunity for all. But even the 
most superficial examination of the problem makes clear the enormous 
productivity of our schools. 

If we were to fail to provide education for a single generation, the 
loss in technical skill, in social and intellectual attainment and ideals, 
and in the production of wealth would be so great as practically to 
destroy our civilization. It may well be argued that to provide educa- 
tion for all of the children and youth of the land is merely to keep 
intact the capital which we already have in educated men and women 
which is constantly being used up through the disability, disease, and 
death of adults. We cannot stand still. Either we are increasing the 
amount of knowledge and skill available in our total population, we 
are developing higher ideals and purposes on the part of large groups 
in our population, or we are moving in the opposite direction. 

Never before in the history of the world was the menace of ignorance 
greater than it is to-day with the acceptance of the democratic ideal 
of the rule of the majority. Never was it more important that educa- 
tion should contribute to the development of rational ideals, and that 
it should develop among the whole population the desire for the 
higher types of activity. Never was it clearer that education, especially 
in the upper levels, is contributing to an increase in the production 
of those goods which make for human comfort and happiness. Who 
will estimate the economic worth of the discoveries of Pasteur? The 
enormous productivity of modern industry and the supply of goods 
thus made available for human consumption can be traced directly to 
the researches of Watt and Faraday. The work done in our colleges 
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of agriculture and engineering has added enormously to the productivity 
of farms and factories. 

The issue would seem to be how much more can we afford to spend 
for public education, rather than the question of providing funds for 
the present program. 

There are many who would admit that education is productive who 
still argue against further expenditures. They believe that the present 
burden imposed by local, state, and national government has ap- 
proached, if indeed it has not already reached the point where it is 
interfering with private enterprise, and therefore tending to diminish 
production. It may be that such a condition exists on account of 
a faulty revenue system. If the tax levied against the owner of land 
reaches or closely approaches the amount of profit secured from the 
cultivation of the soil, then it must be true that further taxation would 
be disastrous. The ownership of real estate, however, does not measure 
the ability of citizens to pay taxes, nor the benefits derived from the 
government under which they live. In seventeen out of the forty-eight 
states the income tax has been adopted as a method of securing from 
those who enjoy the product or profit accruing from the use of their 
capital, managerial skill, and labor their just contribution in support 
of governmental services. It seems reasonable to propose that in those 
states which have not as yet adopted the income tax this reform in 
their revenue system when adopted will help to relieve the present 
situation. In like manner, taxes on business profits, fees, licenses, 
special assessments, inheritance taxes, and the like, should be developed 
in such manner as to secure from those who enjoy the benefits which 
government confers their just contribution out of the profits accruing 
to them. 

We shall not be able, however, to finance our schools on a basis of 
local taxation. It is ridiculous to propose that the school district or 
township be made mainly responsible for the support of a service 
which is statewide and just as certainly national in its significance. 
In any one state the resources available for the support of public 
education will vary enormously from community to community. It is 
a primary obligation of the state to provide, out of funds collected 
on a statewide basis, for the support of public education. With a 
reformed revenue system and the acknowledgment of the principle 
of state support, it will be relatively simple to provide for larger units 
of administration and to secure a more efficient administration of 
schools by virtue of the professional service which can be made avail- 
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able for the smaller number of administrative or organization units, 

It may be argued that any further support for public education 
must be derived by diverting from other uses the additional sum re. 
quired to finance the schools. That such diversion is possible is indi- 
cated by every increase demanded by any type of governmental service 
and by the changes which take place in private expenditure. We have 
spent in the United States during the past few years some hundreds 
of millions of dollars for paved roads. We have undoubtedly diverted 
from other uses the goods and services that have been required to 
construct these highways. No one has argued that because such diver- 


sion was necessary good roads could not be constructed. In like 
manner, in the field of private expenditure during the past twenty 


years we have diverted from other types of expenditure enormous sums 
of money for automobiles which are used for pleasure. This diversion 
took place at first gradually and has been accelerated during the past 
decade. If we value education highly, if we believe that it is essential 
to our well-being as individuals, communities, states, and a nation, we 
shall find it possible to increase the resources made available for the 
support of our schools. It is entirely conceivable that paralleling this 
increase in expenditure will come increases in productivity which will 
more than provide the necessary revenues. 

Sooner or later in the United States we shall have to accept the 
principle of national responsibility for the support of education. We 
are organized as a group of states without economic barriers. The 
wealth or income of the people of any one of the states is dependent 
upon nation-wide markets. The taxes paid into the Treasury of the 
United States by the people of Michigan is dependent upon a market 
for automobiles that stretches from Maine to Florida and from New 
York to San Francisco. The revenues derived from the great manv- 
facturing states accrue from profits which are possible only because 
of the markets available not only in the great industrial centers, but 
quite as certainly in the agricultural and mining states. It is as rea- 
sonable to argue for the economic isolation of each of the states as it 
is to propose that the profits derived in that state shall not be made 
available for the accomplishment of a national purpose. 

The mobility of our population and the economic interdependence of 
the people of all of the states demand further national support for 
public education. Ignorance cannot be segregated. The failure to 
provide education in any state in the union is a menace to the well- 
being of all of us. The per capita income of the people of the various 
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states varies from $343 in one state to $892 in another. If education 
is a matter of national significance, if those who are educated are re- 
sponsible for our national well-being, then it is only fair to propose 
that the burden of supplying education shall not rest more heavily 
upon one group than upon another. 

The principle of national support has been acknowledged over and 
over again in our history. Through grants of land for the support of 
the public school system, through the distribution of the surplus reve- 
nue, by grants of money in support of colleges of agriculture and en- 
gineering, experiment stations and vocational education, the national 
government has sought to encourage and aid the states in the develop- 
ment of their systems of free public education. It is inevitable that 
this principle should be further acknowledged and that a larger measure 
of support should be provided by the nation. 

We are able to support public education in the United States. It is 
not unreasonable to propose that our expanding program shall be 
maintained and that the standard of education provided shall be raised, 
especially in the more backward communities. We need to discuss 
more frequently with our fellow citizens the essentially productive 
character of this governmental service. We shall have to reform our 
revenue system in order to avoid the injustice and inequity involved 
in securing so large a part of our revenues from a tax on property. 
Taxes on personal incomes and on business profits are commonly 
acknowledged as providing a more equitable basis for increasing rev- 
enues than that involved in increasing the property tax. State and 
national support as over against the local support of education is de- 
manded if we would provide a minimum equalized opportunity for 
education upon the basis of an equalized burden of taxation to be 
borne by all of the people. The American ideal of opportunity for all 
waits for its realization upon the development of a sounder basis for 
the financing of a more generous and a more evenly distributed program 
of public education. 








MAKING EDUCATION A EUGENIC FORCE * 


By Wiii1am C. RUEDIGER 


Dean, Teachers College, George Washington University 


The forces that influence the welfare of the race may be classed as 
either eugenic or disgenic. A eugenic force may be defined as a force 
that tends to make preponderant the better stock of the race and a 
disgenic force as one that tends to make preponderant the poorer stock, 
The destiny of the race, so far as the inherent quality of the stock 
is concerned, hinges on the interplay of these two groups of forces. 

Along with war, monasticism, persecution, and modern city life, edu- 
cation has also been classed as a disgenic force. Holmes in his Trend 
of the Race, page 380, says: “Education itself, the basis of so much 
of our advancement, has proven, up to the present, a disgenic agency. 
Its devotees commonly fail to reproduce themselves, and since educa- 
tion is becoming extended to more and more of those who are capable 
of acquiring it, the racial damage thus caused is correspondingly 
increased.” 

That there is an inverse relationship between amount of schooling 
and size of family cannot be denied, but that the schooling is the 
primary, or even a significant cause of this relationship does not nec- 
essarily follow. The decline in the birthrate appears to be general 
in all groups that have adopted a refined standard of living, that are 
restricted largely to sedentary occupations, and that have access to 
the diversions of city life, quite regardless of the amount of schooling 
they have received. This appears to indicate that it is not the school- 
ing, but a certain mode of life that is primarily to blame. Schooling, 
as it is now administered, may also be one of the disgenic factors, 
but there are undoubtedly others that are no less worthy of recogni- 
tion. Among the others that appear to be operating are ignorance of 
the eugenic situation, distorted conceptions of life’s values, deferred 
marriage, economic conditions, and health conditions of both men and 
women. All of these, including certain defects in our educational sys- 
tem, are in varying-degrees amenable to the processes of education. 


* An address before the Household Arts Section of the Teachers College Alumni Con- 
ferences, 1924. 
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To the extent that they are so amenable, education may be made a 
eugenic force. 

I never fail to be impressed with the amount of ignorance that pre- 
vails in respect to the need of eugenic measures. Our sociologists and 
a few statesmen and publicists appear to be about the only ones that 
have been let in on the secret. It is only occasionally that one finds 
a college junior or senior who has ever had the matter brought to his 
reflective attention. This is clearly the fault of the schools. Imparting 
this knowledge in connection with social and biological science in our 
high schools may not go far in making education a eugenic force, but 
it forms the indispensable beginning. Without it there is no motive 
on which to proceed. 

There are, no doubt, many vital modes of approach to this problem. 
I approach it in my classes in education from the problem of the trans- 
missibility of acquired traits. If acquired traits are not transmitted, 
and they appear not to be in an appreciable degree, it follows that the 
usual processes of education have no effect on improving the stock of 
the race. The processes of education minister to personal and social 
welfare, it is true; indeed, the accumulations of our social inheritance 
in the form of knowledge, ideals and technical skill have made all the 
difference between savagery and civilization, but so far as the effects 
of the transmission of this inheritance on the stock is concerned, the 
inborn qualities of the race may be the same to-day as they were 3000 
or 5000 years ago. 

This brings us squarely to the problem of improving our racial stock. 
Is there no way open in this direction? Clearly there is, and from a 
theoretical standpoint the way is an easy one. All we need to do is 
to enhance the perpetuation of the more desirable stock and to curtail 
the perpetuation of the less desirable. This we are doing now with 
marvelous results in respect to both plants and animals. In this realm 
man is not waiting on the slow processes of natural selection but he 
is actually making the world over to suit his own needs by means of 
artificial selection. At this point the basic facts and principles of 
heredity may be brought in with helpful effect. 

The means of improving human stock must, of course, be vastly dif- 
ferent from the means employed in modifying plants and animals. 
Plants and animals we modify from without, as it were; they are not 
consulted in the matter; but human stock must, or should, be modi- 
fied from within. Man has the power of self-guidance on the basis 
of knowledge, and it is this power that we must enlist in the direction 
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of race improvement. This makes eugenics a problem of education 
rather than legislation. It may even be argued that education offers 
us the only hope of permanent results in this matter. 

But is there a need of making education a eugenic force? Isn't 
our birthrate satisfactory and isn’t the quality of the race at least 
holding its own? 

Our birthrate no doubt is satisfactory in respect to numbers, but a 
different story is revealed when we examine its distribution. Statistics 
are available on every hand to show that our birthrate is highly selec- 
tive. The more competent and successful classes are not reproducing 
their own numbers, while the less competent classes are, in general, 
making up the deficiency. This makes it appear that the race is dying 
from the top, and, unless ability is pretty evenly distributed throughout 
the entire race, so that the mass can perpetually furnish and sacrifice 
members for the professions and for positions of initiative and direction 
in commerce and industry, the stock of the race is declining. Greece 
and Rome may be cited as examples of what we appear to be facing. 

In passing it should be noted that the selective character of the 
birthrate is probably overstated by some. Dublin, for example, says: 
“A careful classification by Bertillon of the number of children per 
one hundred families in Paris shows that the very poor have the largest 
number, and the very rich the smallest number of children. The order 
of the size of the family is invariably the reverse of the order of 
economic conditions.” * 

While I have not gathered statistics on this point, my casual obser- 
vations lead me to doubt the truth of this statement. It is true that 
large families abound in low economic conditions, but I am not sure 
that the curve tends downward steadily till it gets to the other extreme. 
When you include all types of vocation, the curve appears to rise 
again when it comes to the individuals who are distinctly successful. 
That is, our outstanding business and professional men have larger 
families than the general run of their fellows. This point I had cor- 
roborated recently by one of our 1920 census enumerators. In taking 
the census in one of our medium-sized cities, this enumerator found 
picking good where the houses were small, but it steadily declined as 
the houses became larger. In looking ahead to the palaces of the town 
his heart began to sink as he calculated his expected income. But an 
agreeable surprise awaited him. The family size in this section showed 
a distinct increase. 


1 Congressional Record, January 11, 1918. 
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The same conclusion appears to be supported by Cattell’s study of 
American men of science. He says: “If the figures for scientific men 
with the largest families could be regarded as valid, it would be indi- 
cated that they are the ablest and most successful.” * 

If this saddleback distribution of the birthrate is correct, it is a 
hopeful sign. It means that the persons of calibre and vision are not 
committing race suicide to the extent that is often announced, and that 
chiefly those of clerical calibre are eliminating themselves. Excepting 
the subnormal and depraved, these are just the ones that can most 
easily be spared. 

Granting all this, however, it is still true that there are a great many 
people who are trying to realize the blessings of a home without chil- 
dren, or with only one or two. This is a result, in part at least, of a 
distorted conception of values for which the school is largely to blame. 
We have not been giving in our schools a balanced conception of the 
factors of life. We have been giving primary emphasis to a career and 
vocational achievement with a minor emphasis on citizenship, while 
the ideals and value of home life and the cultural enjoyment of leisure 
have been going by default. Quite unconsciously we have been edu- 
cating our young people away from normal home life. This is especially 
true of our young women. We have been centering their attention 
solely on careers and personal ambition and then we have been blaming 
them for not appreciating the meaning of a home and not being inter- 
ested in home-making activities. “Where your treasure is there will 
your heart be also.” 

The school should have no more difficulty in bringing the head and 
the heart into the home than it has in bringing them into business, 
medicine or teaching. The home is our basic social institution. Gov- 
ernment, business, and industry are tributary to it. It has had an 
interesting historical evolution and its social interconnections are rich 
and meaningful; scientific knowledge and artistic insight of the first 
order may be enlisted in its management; it holds the most cherished 
place in our affections. General education should have the home in 
view as one of its main objectives. Our homes are worthy of this 
attention certainly no less than our government, our industries and 
our recreational and cultural life. 

The idea of a home includes a wife and husband, it is true, but unless 
these are also mother and father with an average of four children, the 
full meaning of the home is not being realized. Four children per 
* Scientific Monthly, 5:377. 
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family are needed to keep the race only a little more than even, but 
this point is of secondary consideration. A society in which we must 
emphasize the duty of having children is already lost and is probably 
not worth saving. Children are a sacred privilege, the highest and most 
edifying privilege that can be widely enjoyed, and the nation that 
cannot see this ought to be superseded by a nation that can see it. 
It is through the march of the generations in the family, from children 
through parents and grandparents, that the richest experiences of life 
are attained. It has been said that the person who has not become a 
grandfather or grandmother has not yet lived; certainly he has missed 
one of the most satisfying relationships of life. 

No doubt one reason for small families is found in the distorted con- 
ceptions of life’s values. The satisfactions of personal comfort, social 
pleasures, vocational achievement, and the like, are chosen by some to 
the exclusion of the satisfactions that come from the rounded family 
circle and normal home life. The logic of this choice is correct; every- 
one should choose those activities that yield him the most abiding sat- 
isfaction. But is he sure that he is making this choice? The school 
has discharged its duty when it has made it possible for him to give 
a fair consideration to all the factors. Then if he chooses against the 
home he should; and if most of the members of the race should choose 
against the home, it would still be right. The race that should ulti- 
mately people the earth is the race that can guide its destiny on the 
basis of enlightenment from within, not by compulsion from without. 

But a distorted conception of the values of life is not the only factor 
that has decreased the birthrate in our successful and cultivated groups. 
There are also health, economic stress and deferred marriage, all of 
which the school can reach to some extent. 

The two basic reasons for limiting the size of the family given by 
the four hundred and sixty-one completed families of American men of 
science studied by Professor Cattell were health of the mother and 
economic stress. One hundred and thirty-three, or 29 per cent, gave the 

, former, and ninety-eight, or 21 per cent, the latter. Most of these had 
some children, it is true, but the family size might have been larger 
had it not been for these two factors. 

Think of the opportunity that the health of our girls offers to the 
departments of physical education and personal hygiene in our schools! 
Apparently most of the damage is done during the onset of adolescence. 

It is at this time that our girls are entering the high school. The 
transfer itself may be disturbing, but it is here that algebra, foreign 
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languages, ancient history and other exacting studies are begun. The 
school day being short and the otherwise free periods being largely 
devoted to music, gymnastics, and the like, most of the hard studying ~ 
has to be done in the evening. This occupies many students until late 
at night. As a result little time is left for free play in the open air, 
and the energy that should be going into physical development, espe- 
cially the development of the pelvic organs, is being drafted over to 
the nervous system. Is it any wonder that the strain of maternity in 
later life is proving too great in many instances? 

The introduction of the junior high school will no doubt relieve this 
situation somewhat, but not materially without specific attention from 
our physical education teachers and school physicians working in codp- 
eration with the home. 

The health of our young men is, of course, also a factor in normal 
home life. It has been estimated that over fifty per cent of the sterility 
in childless families is brought about by the ravages of venereal disease 
in the male. Other effects resulting from syphilitic infection are even 
worse. Hygienic marriage laws will protect the innocent ones some- 
what, but the damage should never have been done. In all my high 
school, normal school, and college career, this matter was never called 
to my attention and I am sure that my experience is not exceptional. 
Let us hope that our teachers of physical education are no longer fail- 
ing so completely at this point. Only a little sex education may be 
needed in our schools, but this little is indispensable. 

The plea of economic stress presents some difficulties to the schools, 
I must admit. To the extent that this plea is an excuse rather than a 
reason it may be counteracted by the inculcation of right standards. 
Persons with an income of $2000 want to live on a plane of $4000, 
those with $4000 on a plane of $8000, and so on. Some energy is no 
doubt absorbed by trying to keep up with the Joneses. 

In the main, however, the complaint of economic strain is a real one. 
The people of whom we are speaking have been trained to cultivated 
tastes and they not only want to, but they are expected to, maintain 
a refined standard of living. This costs money, and with a moderate- 
sized family the burden becomes heavy. 

Many of these people are on a salary basis and the extent to which 
this is true the situation may be relieved by a wiser administration of 
salary schedules. In most of our schools and colleges the salary in- 
creases are teased out so that the recipient does not reach his maximum 
until he is in middle life or beyond; until his children are mature and 
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are beginning to be self-supporting. The time when a man needs his 
money most is when his children are small. That is also the time when 
his energy is best and when he is highly efficient. Even though the 
income for his life period remains the same, the maximum not going 
so high as at present, the heavy increases ought to come early. They 
ought to come rapidly after he has demonstrated his success. This 
ought to have a wholesome eugenic effect. It applies to all positions 
throughout life in which salaries are paid. 

As compared with foreign countries and as demanded by the needs 
of life, it has often been pointed out that the American educational 
ladder is too long. This cuts down the birthrate in the educated groups 
in three ways. It reduces the number of generations per century, it 
leads to small families on the average on the part of those who do 
marry, and many, having passed the optimum period, do not marry 
at all. 

That our educational system could be shortened by at least two years 
without a loss, but with an increase in effectiveness, is generally rec- 
ognized. All this saving could be made in the period of general edv- 
cation, the period covered by the junior high school, the senior high 
school, and the first two years of college. This period is now woefully 
lacking in articulate unity. It has been carefully estimated that at 
least 25 per cent of this time is wasted in needless duplication. In 
physics, in chemistry, in biology, in history and in English, the college 
student has to retread a large part of the ground that he has already 
trodden in high school. Much of the time spent in the enforced study 
of the languages and formal mathematics could also be better expended. 
It is not too much to expect that the eight years now devoted to this 
period could easily be reduced to six by better articulation and by 
better teaching. The three segments of the present span should be 
organized into a single unit with perhaps two cycles in some studies. 
The saving of these two years would redound to the race eugenically 
as well as educationally and economically. 

These eugenic measures that I have mentioned affect in the main 
only the cultivated classes. In their operation they should tend toward 
an increase in the birthrate and they should do this in a perfvctly 
normal and unconstrained way. But the welfare of the race would 
apparently also be benefited by a decrease in the birthrate of the less 
fit. Excluding from our consideration the socially dependent, who 
should be taken care of by segregation, the only means that appears 
to present itself here is birth control or contraceptive measures. If 
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there are such measures, and if they could be properly disseminated, 
they would undoubtedly have a wholesome effect. In their regulative 
influence they would also have a wholesome effect in the more pros- 
perous and cultivated classes. But here we are handicapped by a 
benighted government. There are apparently still a great many legis- 
lators and others abroad who do not know what democracy means and 
what America stands for. They want to rule by ignorance and force 
instead of by enlightenment and trust. As teachers, whose ideal it is 
to give enlightenment, and as Americans, we have a right to resent this. 
We have every reason to have faith in the American people, even the 
common people such as you and I. They have the calibre to be en- 
trusted with all available knowledge. Give them the opportunity and 
the means, and give them a rounded education in the factors and values 


of a normal human life, and they will work out their own destiny on 
an ever-ascending scale. 
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FACULTY NOTES 
Facutty Leaves or ABSENCE 


On leave of absence for the Winter 
Session, Professor Patty S. Hill; for 
the Spring Session, Professors W. C. 
Bagley, N. L. Engelhardt, E. W. Bag- 
ster-Collins, Henry A. Ruger, Mary S. 
Rose, Willystine Goodsell, Grace 
Cornell; for the entire year, Professor 
Charles H. Farnsworth. 


New ApPporInTMENTS 


Richard Thomas Alexander, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education. 

Peter W. Dykema, Visiting Professor of 
Music Education. 

Forest C. Ensign, Ph.D., Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Educaton (for Spring Ses- 
sion). 

Fletcher Harper Swift, Ph.D., Visiting 
Professor of Education (for entire 
year). 

Carleton J. Lynde, Professor of 
Physics. 


Facutty ProMotions 

Charles H. Farnsworth, Mus. D., from 
Associate Professor of School Music 
to Professor of Music Education. 

Arthur I. Gates, Ph.D., from Associate 
Professor to Professor of Education. 

Franklin W. Johnson, A.M., L.H.D., 
from Associate Professor to Pro- 
fessor of Education. 

Edward H. Reisner, Ph.D., from Asso- 
ciate Professor to Professor of Edu- 
cation. 

Harold Ordway Rugg, Ph.D., from 
Associate Professor to Professor of 
Education. 

Paul R. Mort, Ph.D., from Associate 
in Education to Assistant Professor 
of Education. 
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Lois C. Mossman, Ph.D., from In- 
structor in Practical Arts Education 
to Assistant Professor of Education. 

Herman T. Vulté, from Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Household Arts to Associate 
Professor of Household Chemistry, 

Grace McLeod, from Instructor to 
Assistant Professor of Nutrition. 


Orner CHANGES 


Allan Abbott, A.M., Associate Professor 
of English, has been transferred from 
the Faculty of Practical Arts to the 
Faculty of Education. 

Professor Katherine A. Fisher has re- 
signed in order to devote her time 
to investigation and writing in rela- 
tion to Household Arts. 

Dr. Frank Damrosch, Director of the 
Institute of Musical Art in the City 
of New York, has by unanimous 
vote been invited to a seat in the 
Faculty of Practical Arts. 


New Courses 


Seventy-seven new courses have been 
approved; 41 for the academic year, 
20 for the Summer Session, and 16 
for the Extramural Division. 


CENTRE MUSIC EDUCATION 


Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Institute of Musical 
Art in the City of New York will 
codperate in the training of teachers 
and supervisors of school music, begi- 
ning with the opening of the term 
in September, 1924. Teachers College 
will offer courses related to the teach- 
ing and supervision of school music 
for students who have received theit 
technical training in music in the In- 














stitute or elsewhere. The Institute will 
give instruction in theory and practice 
of music to students of Teachers Col- 
lege who have the necessary prepara- 
tion for the music studies they desire 
to pursue. Students of the Institute 
who have completed satisfactorily two 
or three years of work after graduation 
from high school will be admitted as 
regular students of Teachers College 
and matriculated as candidates for the 
Bachelor of Science degree. Mature 
and advanced students of the Insti- 
tute who cannot meet the regular 
matriculation requirements may be ac- 
cepted in Teachers College courses for 
which they are well prepared. 

Professor Peter W. Dykema, who 
has been at the University of Wiscon- 
sin since 1913, has come to Teachers 
College to take charge of the work in 
music education for the academic year 
in Professor Farnsworth’s absence. Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, will hold an honor- 
ary seat in the Faculty of Practical Arts 
of Teachers College. 

The Institute of Musical Art was 
established twenty years ago for the 
purpose of providing in America a 
school of music in which musical tal- 
ent could be given the highest possible 
development. It offers extensive in- 
struction in singing, playing musical 
instruments, and_ musical theory. Some 
of this work is very advanced and will 
have graduate credit in Teachers Col- 


lege. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING COURSES 
IN EDUCATION FOR PARENTS 


In response to a constantly increas- 
ing interest in the education of the 
young child and the growing need for 
workers trained as advisers to parents 
and others interested in children, 
Teachers College is offering for the 
year 1924-1925 a group of courses de- 
signed to give a thorough knowledge 
of the child from birth to adolescence. 
In addition, opportunity will be given, 
M codperation with the Federation for 
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Child Study, for participation in the 
various problems connected with the 
organization and conduct of child- 
study groups for parents and others 
working with children. This part of 
the work will be in charge of Miss 
Marjorie J. Quillard, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 
of the Federation for Child Study. 

These courses are open to visiting 
teachers, parents, social workers, home 
economics students, nurses, and kinder- 
garten and other teachers who wish to 
qualify. for service as advisers to 
parents and others interested in chil- 
dren. The work may be credited 
toward the degree of Bachelor of 
Science or Master of Arts in case of 
students matriculated for a degree at 
Teachers College. 


COURSES IN VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Teachers College offers for the year 
1924-1925 a series of courses in the 
field of vocational education and voca- 
tional guidance designed to meet the 
needs of teachers in part-time, contin- 
uation, trade extension, trade prepara- 
tory, junior high, senior high, pre- 
vocational, and intermediate schools, 
vocational and non-vocational evening 
classes, opportunity classes, and junior 
colleges. The courses should also be 
of value to those interested in the 
work of placement offices, junior em- 
ployment service offices, boys’ clubs, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., settlement 
houses, reform schools, child welfare 
and other philanthropic organizations. 
Emphasis will be placed throughout 
upon the organization of guidance sys- 
tems, research and advisement in 
schools, clubs, settlements, orphan asy- 
lums, etc., and arrangements will be 
made for students to carry on projects 
and to do research in institutions such 
as the above. 

The courses are all of graduate grade, 
and may be credited by matriculated 
students toward the degrees of Master 
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of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
They may also be credited toward the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. A can- 
didate for the degree specializing in 
this field may qualify for a Teachers 
College Diploma as Vocational Coun- 
selor, to be awarded in connection with 
the degree, provided he has included 
in his program of study certain pre- 
scribed and elective courses, and has 
the professional, academic, and per- 
sonal qualifications which are required 
for a Teachers College Diploma in any 
field. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


The history of the development of 
modern languages as a subject worthy 
of a place in the American school, col- 
lege, and university curriculum, is as 
interesting and vital to the student and 
professor of foreign civilizations, as 
the discovery of the radio-activity of 
uranium is to workers in the field of 
science. For almost a century, mod- 
ern languages have been taught in our 
American schools. We must candidly 
admit that the results, except such as 
are represented by small groups of men 
and women with exceptional talents 
and rare opportunities, have not al- 
ways met with the unqualified approval 
of the social, educational, and com- 
mercial world. It was to be expected. 
We had made little tangible progress. 
We had wasted invaluable years dis- 
cussing effective means and methods 
while our goals remained vague and 
obscure. In the course of time the 
modern language field adopted vital, 
significant objectives which squared 
with the broader aims of modern edu- 
cation. To-day we realize that speak- 
ing, hearing, reading and writing are 
simply means to attain far greater 
objectives. Many vital problems are 
being studied and extensive surveys are 
being undertaken throughout the coun- 
try. Perhaps the foremost of these 
problems is the efficient training of the 
modern language _ teacher. Much 
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thought has been given at Teachers 
College to the practical solution of this 
question resulting this year in an in- 
teresting experiment consisting of lin- 
guistic, cultural preparation abroad in 
connection with practical, pedagogical 
training in the United States at Teach- 
ers College. The first experiment in 
1924 was limited to the training of 
teachers and supervisors of French for 
American secondary schools. 

As the result of an official arrange- 
ment with the University of Paris and 
the French Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, Teachers College presented for 
the first time this year (1923-24) a 
program of coéperative graduate study 
at Columbia University and at the 
University of Paris. This plan offered 
to candidates for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, specializing in the French 
language and literature, the oppor- 
tunity of studying part of the time at 
Teachers College and the rest of the 
year in France at the Sorbonne. This 
agreement, made by two great world 
universities, is of international signifi- 
cance: the Faculty of Education of 
Columbia University grants credit for 
the work done abroad during the sec- 
cnd semester, while on the other hand 
the Faculty of Letters of the Univer- 
sity of Paris accepts as equivalent to 
its own courses the work successfully 
completed during the first semester at 
Teachers College. In addition, the Uni- 
versity of Paris has granted to our 
official group of students the privilege 
of presenting themselves as candidates 
for the “Dipléme de la Sorbonne” at 
the final written and oral examinations 
of the Faculty of Letters. 

The 1924 group of Teachers College 
students was most cordially received in 
government, literary, university, and 
social circles in Paris. Their work at 
the Sorbonne met with special com- 
mendation, and unusual privileges and 
courtesies were extended throughout 
their travels in France. The story of 
the first year of this experiment may 
be of interest to the educational world. 

On January 26, 1924, appropriate 
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ceremonies were held in the Horace 
Mann auditorium for the purpose of 
inaugurating the departure for France 
of the first group of Teachers College 
students. These 26 graduate students, 
representing 18 different states of the 
Union, were to study at the University 
of Paris under the international co- 
operative plan for the training of 
American teachers of French. On this 
occasion J. J. Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador, was the guest of honor, 
and Dr. James E. Russell, Dean of 
Teachers College, presided. Other ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. J. J. Cham- 
penois of the National Office of French 
Universities, and by Professor Albert 
A. Méras of Teachers College. The 
following letters were read from Pres- 
ident Coolidge and from Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia 
University : 

“Your interesting letter telling me 
of the inauguration of the codpera- 
tive work of Columbia University 
and the University of Paris is re- 
ceived. I have to congratulate you 
on the inauguration of this impor- 
tant educational effort, under which 
a group of American students are to 
be especially prepared at the Uni- 
versity of Paris for teaching French. 
It will be, I am sure, a contribution 
to better scholarship, better inter- 
national understanding, and closer 
relations between the people of the 
United States and the great French 
nation. 

(Signed) “Carvin Coormce.” 


“It is with very sincere regret that 
I am compelled to be absent from 
the inauguration exercises fixed for 
the afternoon of Saturday, January 
26th, because of a long standing en- 
gagement to speak on the evening 
of that day at Providence, R. I. I 
particularly regret not being able to 
welcome my old friend and one of 
the most distinguished members of 
our University, the French Ambassa- 
dor. His long years of welcome res- 
idence among us and his complete 





understanding of our people have 
made him an ideal interpreter of 
the spirit of America to France. I 
know how warm and how affection- 
ate will be his welcome in our Uni- 
versity, whose roll of honor he so 
greatly adorns. 

“The undertaking which is to be 
celebrated on Saturday is itself of 
much more than usual significance. 
It is one of the many steps, often 
silent and unnoticed, by which the 
civilized peoples are finding ways and 
means to bind their several nations 
more closely together in intimate 
understanding, despite the often lag- 
ging policies of their governments. 
Public opinion in these modern days 
consistently finds fuller and richer 
expression from those who work in 
the field of liberty than from those 
who work in the field of government. 
Those students, already mature and 
well disciplined, who shall now go to 
France to perfect themselves in the 
French language and to widen and 
deepen their knowledge of French 
culture, will in due time return to be- 
come wise and sympathetic interpre- 
ters of French life, French manners, 
French literature, French science and 
French philosophy. They will have 
drunk deep at a spring which exhil- 
arates without intoxicating. 

“They will, I trust, bear always in 
mind the fact that mastery of a new 
language is not an end in itself. 
Such mastery is for use as a key to 
open the door to an understanding 
of otherwise hidden treasures of 
mind, of manners, and of intellec- 
tual and moral accomplishment. 
That this undertaking so happily in- 
augurated may be abundantly suc- 
cessful and increase in power from 
year to year is my earnest wish and 
my confident hope. 

(Signed) 
“NicHotas Murray Butter.” 


The official agreement between the 


University of Paris and Columbia Uni- 
versity was signed by J. J. Jusserand, 
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Ambassador of France, President But- 
ler, Dean Russell, Dr. J. J. Cham- 
penois and Professor A. A. Méras. 
This agreement was signed two months 
later in France at the official reception 
given to the Teachers College group 
at the Sorbonne, on which occasion 
the document was signed by Myron T. 
Herrick, Ambassador of the United 
States, Paul Appell, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and Ferdinand Brunot, 
Dean of the Faculty of Letters, Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

On February 2 the group sailed on 
the SS. “Savoie,” arriving in France on 
February 10, 1924. At Havre, before 
landing, the American delegation was 
received and welcomed by a represen- 
tative of the French Ministry, by the 
Bienvenue Francaise, and by officials 
of the French Line and of the French 
press. A special car was placed at their 
disposal and in a few hours this uni- 
versity mission was again being cor- 
dially welcomed at the Gare Saint 
Lazare, Paris, by officials of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction and by rep- 
resentatives of the Office National du 
Tourisme. 

Official approval of this international 
plan was manifested by receptions in 
honor of the group given throughout 
their stay in France under the auspices 
of many bureaus and organizations, the 
most important of which were the fol- 
lowing: The Ministry of Public In- 
struction through the Office National 
des Universités Francaises at the Cercle 
de la Renaissance; the University of 
Paris at the Sorbonne, at which the 
American Ambassador, Myron T. Her- 
rick, was the guest of honor; the 
American Women’s University Club; 
the American University Union; the 
Cercle du Tour du Monde at Bou- 
logne-sur-Seine; the Accueil aux Etu- 
diants des Etats Unis at the home of 
the late Monsieur Deutsche de la 
Meurthe, the well-known French phil- 
anthropist; and the City of Paris at 
the Hétel de Ville in a most impres- 
sive farewell reception. Through the 
untiring efforts of Madame Seligmann- 





Lui, Secrétaire-Générale of the Accueil 
aux Etudiants des Etats Unis and of 
the Fraternité Franco-Américaine, the 
Columbia students were received at 
least once a week in the homes of 
representative men and women where 
they had the rare privilege of intimate 
contact with the thought and heart of 
the French capital. 

Through the codperation of the Na- 
tional Office of Tourisme, an official 
government bureau and under the di- 
rection of a professor of the University 
of Paris, trips were arranged covering 
the following program: France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and 
England; Paris and its environs; the 
provinces of Brittany, Normandy, 
Touraine and I’Ile de France; the 
chateaux of Versailles, Fontainebleau, 
Rambouillet, Saint-Germain, Chantilly, 
Blois, Chenonceaux, Amboise, Villan- 
dry, Azay-le-Rideau, Chinon, Ussé, 
Langeais, Cinq-Mars, Luynes; the 
cathedrals of Notre Dame, Reims, 
Rouen, Amiens, Chartres, Orleans, 
Tours; the cities of Orleans, Blois, 
Vannes, Rouen, Dinan, Dinard, 
Saint Malo, Caen, Lizieux; prehistoric 
Carnac in Brittany, the battlefields 
of the western front, and the mar- 
velous Abbaye of the Mont Saint 
Michel. 

French university traditions, disser- 
tations and reports, library research, 
exhaustive “explications de textes” and 
grammatical commentaries, written and 
oral examinations in a foreign tongue, 
presented a difficult problem to our 
American graduate students. It must 
not be forgotten that our students 
were classmates of men and women 
whose academic and professional train- 
ing were fundamentally French. But 
remarkable perseverance, rare loyalty, 
and an exceptional spirit of codperation 
brought commendation from members 
of the Faculty and most gratifying re- 
sults in university examinations. The 
courses at the University of Paris cov- 
ered the following subjects: the Scien- 
tific Study of Orthography, French 
Vocabulary, Diction, French Phonetics, 
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French Grammar, the Theory of 
French Composition, Practical Exer- 
cises in French Grammar and Compo- 
sition, Explanation of Texts of the 
16th, 17th, 18th and roth Centuries, 
the History of the French Language, 
the History of French Literature of the 
16th, 17th, 18th and roth Centuries, 
Geography of France, History of 
France, French Civilization, and visits 
to French schools and museums under 
the direction of professors of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

M. Appell, Rector of the University 
of Paris, and M. Brunot, Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters, are as well pleased 
with this first international university 
experiment as are President Butler of 
Columbia University and Dean Russell 
of Teachers College. 

The second group of Teachers Col- 
lege students will be organized this fall 
and will continue their studies in Feb- 
ruary at the University of Paris. The 
success of this first undertaking is due 
to the loyalty, earnestness, and schol- 
arship of the members of the Teach- 
ers College group as well as to the 
sympathy, devotion, and codperation 
of their many French friends in 
government, university, and _ social 
circles. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


STUDENT ENROLMENT 


During the past year there have been 
students enrolled in Teachers College 
from fifty-seven countries: Alaska, 
Anatolia, Armenia, Austria, Australia, 
Belgium, British West Indies, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Ecuador, East Indies (Java), Egypt, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, 
Haiti, Hawaii, Holland, Iceland, India, 
Ireland, Isle of Cyprus, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, Mexico, New Zealand, Ni- 
caragua, Norway, Palestine, Panama, 
Persia, Peru, Philippine Islands, Poland, 
Porto Rico, Russia, Santo Domingo, 
Scotland, Siam, Siberia, South Africa, 


Straits Settlements, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Syria, and the Virgin Islands. 


Director Monroe’s Trip 


During the spring and early part of 
the summer of 1924, Director Monroe 
carried on an investigation of two edu- 
cational problems lying in foreign fields. 
One of these was the study of the work 
of the Near East Relief, in order to 
make suggestions for a permanent edu- 
cational policy for this organization in 
caring for the 60,000 orphans and 40,000 
semi-dependent children under its care 
throughout the area of the Near East. 
The second was to examine and report 
upon the existing conditions and future 
needs of American children in foreign 
lands, undertaken at the invitation of 
the Institute for Religious and Social 
Surveys. Director Monroe was en- 
gaged in these studies from January 
16 to July 9, and made a prolonged 
visit throughout the Near East, going 
to Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Syria, Persia, and the Soviet 
republics in Trans-Cau. 3a. He was 
able to get in personal touch with lead- 
ing government officials and political 
and religious leaders. He visited many 
of the new government schools and 
also many of those established and 
maintained by American philanthropic 
and religious organizations. 

Late in July Director Monroe left 
for the Far East, planning to go first 
to China, there to advise with repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese government 
in connection with the expenditure for 
educational purposes of the remainder 
of the Boxer Indemnity Funds which 
were released by a bill recently passed 
by the American Congress. After leav- 
ing China he plans to accept the invi- 
tation of the Vice-Governor General of 
the Philippine Islands to become the 
director and to formulate the plans for 
a new survey of the schools of the 
Philippine Islands. Director Monroe 
will make preliminary arrangements 
during a visit to Manila in September 
and the survey will be carried out dur- 
ing the first half of the year 1925. 
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Tue Mexican SURVEY 


Prolonged discussion and conferences 
concerning educational conditions in 
Mexico, with both Mexican authorities 
and American philanthropic groups in- 
terested in Mexico, made it apparent 
that an investigation of educational con- 
ditions there will be of decided value 
to American students of education. 
Our own educational system is the re-- 
sult of the Anglo-Saxon ideals being 
transferred to new environment. Mex- 
ico will reveal a similar transfer of the 
Latin ideals in the new world. This 
study will be undertaken immediately, 
wholly under the auspices of the In- 
stitute and at its initiative and expense, 
but with the informal approval of the 
Mexican authorities. Dr. L. M. Wil- 
son, who has long been associated with 
educational conditions in Latin America, 
will be directly in charge, and for the 
time being will be assisted by Mr. James 
F. Jenkins, who has had educational 
experience in Peru. Dr. Wilson sailed 
from New York on September 4 to 
undertake this task. 


Dr. KaAnpeEt’s Trip 


Dr. I. L. Kandel has recently re- 
turned from an extended trip to Europe, 
the purpose of which was to establish 
contacts and build up the library of 
the International Institute. His trip 
included visits to North Ireland, Eng- 


land, Scotland, Holland, Belgium, 
France, the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria and 


Italy. He interviewed many prospec- 
tive students, came in contact with edu- 
cational leaders in the lands visited, 
and as a result of his trip the Institute 
will have on the shelves of its library 
the latest and most complete informa- 
tion about European education. 


Specrat SuMMER SESSIONS 


During the past summer, in addition 
to giving courses during the regular 
Summer Session, work was given for 
eight additional weeks, four weeks be- 
fore the regular Summer Session and 
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four weeks afterward. The long sum. 
mer vacation which provides Ameri- 
can students with opportunity to travel, 
to work, or to visit relatives is of 
little value to the foreign student. He 
is too far from home and his funds 
are often too limited for travel. Regu- 
lar courses were offered by the members 
of the staff and forty-three students 
were enrolled in the June courses and 
thirty-three in the August-September 
courses. 


A STUDY OF FOOD HABITS OF 
PEOPLE FROM FOREIGN 
LANDS 


An OUTLINE OF AN EXPERIMENT W 
Foops AND COOKERY 


“Touch each snail with a toothpick 
to learn whether it is alive or not. 
Put those that are alive into cold water 
and cook until they are done. Pick 
the snails out from the shells and add 
them to a sauce made from tomato 
sauce, oil, onion and water. Season 
with salt and pepper. Reheat the snails 
in the sauce and serve.” This recipe 
may or may not sound appetizing to 
you, depending on your food habits. 
Have you a cosmopolitan taste? 

“Snips and snails.” Steaming hot 
snails, carefully prepared, or a lobster 
a la Newburg. Which is your choice, 
and why? Why are our American cook 
books not filled with recipes for the 
preparation of coarse dark breads, for 
sour soups or Borsch which are en- 
joyed by the Russians, for ground 
meats served with clabbered milk eaten 
by the Syrians or for various other 
foods of different nationalities? 

Individual tastes vary, it is true, and 
often our likes and dislikes are based 
on prejudices rather than on a real 
knowledge of actual flavors. These 
prejudices are strengthened by the un- 
usual consistency, color, form or other 
differences of the food, and perhaps 
more often than not we enjoy the thing 
to which we are accustomed. This is 
likewise true of every nation. 

Of the one hundred and six million 
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people in the United States about four- 
teen million are foreign born. These 
newcomers leave countries which are 
very different one from the other in 
economic conditions, climates, and facili- 
ties for manufacture, preparation and 
transportation of food. They may have 
as their inheritance deep-grounded tradi- 
tions and religious customs, involving, 
it may seem to us, many strange and 
unusual food habits. But are they 
strange and unusual? Surely not to 
those whose ancestry of years has made 
customary these very foods and methods 
qf preparation. Quite naturally many 
problems of adjustment to their new 
environment arise, and the food prob- 
lem is not the least of these. 

The Foods and Cookery and the 
Household Arts Education groups are 
codperating and a committee of pro- 
fessional students has been organized 
to make a study of food customs of 
many nationalities in order to learn 
their customs in the way of variety, 
flavors and methods of preparing foods. 
This material will be incorporated into 
a course of study for those who will 
come in contact with foreign groups 
of people in their teaching, either in 
the public schools, as extension work- 
ers, or as dietitians in hospitals. 

The work started here in New York 
City where a splendid laboratory for 
this study is found extending from Ellis 
Island, where one can see the strangers 
as they come to their new and differ- 
ent life, to the communities in which 
they gather in groups. Around these 
settlements are their markets, restau- 
rants and churches, offering an excep- 
tional opportunity to collect material 
from its original source. 

The foreign born who settle in New 
York live in their own groups and 
naturally their food habits can be kept 
more unchanged than if they separated. 
In other large cities too it is possible 
for them to get many of the foods to 
which they were accustomed at home, 
though frequently with an exorbitant 
cost of food materials, which at home 
could be purchased for so little or 





raised by the peasants themselves. But 
in the country, where these races be- 
come more scattered and where there 
are fewer varieties of foods, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the newly ar- 
rived to get many of their native foods 
and to make the proper food adjust- 
ments. 

Students of these problems in vari- 
ous parts of the United States have 
sent in reports which show difficulties 
in dietary adjustment for many nation- 
alities. From a limited number of re- 
ported findings, it would appear that 
the Italians, Russians and Poles are 
having the greatest difficulties, while 
the Bohemians, Scandinavians, Finns, 
Germans and Hungarians are also re- 
ported, although less frequently, as 
needing help along the lines of food 
selection. 

Many of these people use vegetables 
for flavor in soups and then discard 
the vegetables; the following recipe is 
but one example of many which illus- 
trates this point. “Into water not so 
hot, not so cold, put a chicken cut in 
six or seven pieces. Dirt come up 
take him up. Cook one half hour. 
Add parsley, carrots. Cook two, three 
hours. Take all them stuff out. It 
look clean. In small pot in water cook 
noodles ten minutes. Put noodles in 
soup, cook ten, fifteen minutes so 
noodles taste like soup.” The Italian 
woman who gave this recipe knew ex- 
actly what she wanted to produce. She 
used vegetables for flavor only. Some 
of the Jewish recipes show this same 
tendency and the reports show a lack 
of vegetables in their diet. The im- 
portance of milk in the diet is not 
understood and many times it is lack- 
ing. It seems expensive to buy milk 
when it is not regarded as a food. 

Sins of commission along dietary 
lines are just as numerous, seemingly, 
as sins of omission. Some of the Jews 
and Germans eat too much rich, fried 
foods, and it is not uncommon to find 
that children are fed the same foods 
as the adults no matter how indigestible 
that choice may be even for the grown- 
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ups. At a bazaar given in an Hungarian 
church it is not unusual to see chil- 
dren eight and ten years of age eating 
sauerkraut and sausages and drinking 
coffee at eleven o’clock at night. 

In order to understand this problem 
more thoroughly a study was made 
of the background of several nation- 
alities. Many books show how deeply 
rooted any customs or habits are when 
based either on tradition or on re- 
ligion. Interviews with students from 
foreign lands as well as conferences with 
housekeepers, and trips to restaurants 
and the markets in sections of the city 
where these new neighbors live also 
served to give a better understanding 
of their needs. 

Cook books of many nationalities 
were studied in the original, and trans- 
lated editions and typical recipes were 
indicated by competent persons. Agen- 
cies working in immigrant localities 
were consulted, and in codperation with 
their workers, homes were visited and 
menus and recipes in daily use were 
found. Requests were sent to state 
educational specialists, who might have 
contacts with many nationalities under 
different conditions, asking for specific 
foods used by the foreign groups and 
for any specific nutritional or other food 
problems of these groups. 

At present it seems as though a 
course of study based on these and 
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additional findings will have two phases, 
One will furnish available material from 
the content side and be almost purely 
informational. This would emphasize 
the cultural aspect. The other side 
would stress the method of teaching 
foods to the foreign born. It has been 
impossible to develop this side of the 
work in the length of time this investi- 
gation has been under way, and with 
the material now at hand it is hoped 
that this part of the course can soon be 
completed. 

The committee has been greatly aided 
by Dr. Albert Shiels of Teachers Col- 
lege, who has placed all the resources 
of his office at its service. 

The work outlined above was under- 
taken at the suggestion of Miss Miriam 
Birdseye, Specialist in Nutrition of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who sensed the need tor the ma- 
terial which could be yielded by such a 
study. She is offering valuable sug- 
gestions and giving assistance as the 
work progresses. 

If your experience has brought you 
in touch with the source of the ma- 
terial which we are seeking, we shall 
be very grateful for your aid in this 
matter. Please address all communica- 
tions to Dorothy E. Shank, Instructor in 
Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Dorotuy E. SHANK. 














ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


President: Dr. Georce H. Reavis, Dean, School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1st Vice-President: Dr. Fannre W. Duwn, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College. 

ond Vice-President: Miss Lirx1an Hupson, Assistant Professor of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Teachers College. 

Recording Secretary: Miss AcNes Burke, Instructor, Kindergarten Education, 
Teachers College. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Epith E. Swan, Executive Secretary, Student 
Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. ReyNnoxps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers 
College. 

Members-at-Large: Dr. Bessre Lee GAampbriLt, Assistant Professor of Elementary 
Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Dr. Epwarp S. EvenpEN, Professor of Education, Teachers College. 

Alumni Trustees: Dr. Epwry C. Brooae, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Miss Roxana STEELE, Director of Training of Supervisors, Western 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 


Address all communications to Rotto G. Reynotps, Field Secretary, 
Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


ALABAMA BaTTLe CREEK, MIcH. 

Mr. N. F. Greenhill Mrs. D. R. Dudley 

Cullman, Ala. Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Ann Arpor, Micu. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Miss Edith Bader BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

1607 Granger Avenue Mr. I. R. Obenchain 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Glen Iris School 
ARKANSAS Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. W. E. McNelly Burrato, N. Y. 

Fort Smith, Ark. Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Bancor, Marne Technical High School 

Miss Nellie I. Gale Buffalo, N. Y. 

401 Center Street CALIFORNIA 

Bangor, Me. Professor Wm. E. Nicholl 
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Dean of Pomona College 
Claremont, Cal. 
Capron, NEB. 
.Miss Helen Cromwell 
State Normal School 
Chadron, Neb. 
Cuina (Eastern) 
Miss Nina M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Denton Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Effie Dailey 
318 Glenwood Avenue 
East Orange, N. J. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Miss Catherine D. Ross 
1834 Grasmere Avenue 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
CONNECTICUT 
Miss Marion C. Sheridan 
711 Orange Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
Detroit, Micz. 
Mr. C. Louis Thiele 
1354 Broadway 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erte, Pa. 
Miss Elizabeth Pfeiffer 
615 East 1oth Street 


Erie, Pa. 

GEORGIA 
Mr. A. J. Hargrove 
Zebulon, Ga. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Miss Sarah Ellen Grimes 
Steelton High School 
Steelton, Pa. 
INDIANA 
Miss Flora Drake 
2230 Brookside Avenue 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Wilma J. Robinson 
2012 Linwood Boulevard 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Macon, Ga. 
Miss Agnes Barden 
Elementary Supervisor 
Board of Education Bldg. 
Macon, Ga. 


MAINE 

Miss Mary Louise HaStings 

State Normal School 

Gorham, Me. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. E. T. Newall 

65 Spring Street 

Boston, Mass. 
MARYLAND 

Miss Bessie C. Stern 

Lexington Bldg. 

Lexington and Liberty Streets 

Baltimore, Md. 
MINNESOTA 

Miss Gertrude Drohan 

2716 Portland Avenue 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
MIssourRI 

Mr. F. W. Underwood 

o11 Locust Street 

St. Louis, Mo. 
MonTANA 

Mr. Freeman Daughters 

State University 

Missoula, Mont. 
NortTH CAROLINA 

Mr. L. R. Johnson 

111 Steele Street 

High Point, N. C. 
NorRTHERN MICHIGAN 

Mr. Sidney Herring 

401 North Front Street 

Marquette, Mich. 
OKLAHOMA 

Miss Nora A. Talbot 

409 Knoblich Street 

Stillwater, Okla. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Miss Erma L. Ferguson 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Mr. Leodegoic Victorius 

Bureau of Education 

Manila, P. I. 
PITTSBURGH 

Dr. H. B. Smith 

Director Vocational Education 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RELiIGIous EpUCATION 

Miss Faye Klyver 

509 West 121st Street 

New York City 
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ScrANTON, PA. 
Miss Ruth L. E. Schener 
324 Pittston Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
SoutH Benn, Inp. 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
Torepo, OH10 
Miss Florence Boughner 
Indiana School 
Toledo, Ohio 
VERMONT 
Mr. Kenneth J. Sheldon 
Montpelier, Vermont 
VIRGINIA 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 
West VIRGINIA 
Miss Wilma C. Speare 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN 
Mr. W. W. Brown 
631 Monroe Street 
Janesville, Wis. 
Ypsmtanti, Micu. 
Miss Gertrude Phelps 
State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


JOIN THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
THROUGH YOUR LOCAL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CLUB 


When you receive a notice from the 
Bureau of Publications notifying you 
that your membership in the Alumni 
Association and subscription to the 
Teachers CoLitece Recorp have ex- 
pired, send your check or money order 
for renewal direct to the treasurer of 
your Local Club whose name is given 
above. If there is a Teachers College 
Club in your vicinity, you may join it 
by sending the treasurer your dues of 
$2.50 (include 50 cents for foreign post- 
age). The Local Club treasurer will 
keep thirty cents for the local treasury 
and forward the balance to the 
Teacners Cortece Recorp. 

Help the Local Clubs to grow! 
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REPORT OF THE FIELD SECRE- 
TARY AND TREASURER 


During the year 1923-1924, the 
Alumni Association had many interest- 
ing developments. The most impor- 
tant changes in administration were the 
transfer of the Alumni subscription files 
of the Treacners CoLitece Recorp to 
the Bureau of Publications, and the 
change in frequency of issue of THE 
Recorp. Beginning with the Septem- 
ber number, THe Recorp became a 
monthly publication, to be issued from 
September to June inclusive, with the 
subscription price including member- 
ship in the Alumni Association $2.50 a 
year. 

The question of greater activity and 
growth of the Teachers College Local 
Clubs has been a matter of concern to 
the Executive Committee as well as to 
the Local Club officers. In the fall of 
1923 Dean Russell held a conference of 
the Executive Committee and other 
alumni in the field in an endeavor to 
learn what the relation between the 
general association and the Local 
Clubs should be and how they could 
be of greater service to each other. A 
committee of ten alumni, representing 
different parts of the country, was ap- 
pointed to work on the problem and 
then to report its findings to the group 
at a later date. 

In order to add greater interest to 
the meetings of the Local Clubs, mem- 
bers of the faculty have spoken before 
them, giving news of the College and 
telling briefly some of the most im- 
portant projects being undertaken. 
Miss Emma Gunther has organized 
groups of Alumni in the South and 
Middlewest, and they have later formed 
Local Clubs. 

The total membership of the Alumni 
Association at the present time is 4000. 
There are forty-two Local Teachers 
College Clubs. Drives have been made 
and will continue to be made at the 
College for renewals and new mem- 
berships. In the campaign emphasis 
will be placed on joining the Alumni 
Association through the Local Clubs. 
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The change of date in the Annual 
Alumni Conferences from February to 
April did not seem to decrease the 
number of those able to attend. The 
date for the 1925 Conferences will be 
set at the first meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee in the fall. 


REPORT OF TREASURER, ALUMNI AsSso- 
CIATION, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
APRIL 23, 1924 


Balance as of February 11, 


OE: ensdns ces seancnsen $2,209.14 
Amount Received During 
wanda eeekcekewss de 12,179.18 
CE Decas asked es ssn $14,388.32 
Expenditures for Year...... 12,902.88 
Balance as of April 23, 
BRE ivi cbensandcsess $1,485.44 


R. G. REYNOLDS 
Field Secretary and Treasurer 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
LOCAL CLUBS 
ConNECTICUT CLUB 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Teachers College Club of Connecticut 
was held at the Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s Club in New Haven, 
Connecticut, following a _ luncheon. 
More than sixty members were pres- 
ent from all parts of the state. Ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. Bessie Lee 
Gambrill, of the department of educa- 
tion, Yale University; Dr. Jesse Feiring 
Williams, of the department of physi- 
cal education, Teachers College; Dr. 
Annie W. Goodrich, dean, School of 
Nursing, Yale University; and Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers College. 

The following officers were re-elected 
for the coming year: President, Dr. 
A. B. Meredith, commissioner of edu- 
cation, Hartford; Vice-president, Miss 
Maud Keator, director of special edu- 
cation and standards, Hartford; and 
Secretary-treasurer, Miss Marion C. 
Sheridan, New Haven. 

At the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers Association, 
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which was held at New Haven in Feb- 
ruary, Miss Florence Smith, of East 
Hampton, was elected assistant record- 
ing secretary of the association. Mr. 
Percival Barnes, of East Hartford, was 
elected to the finance committee. 
Teachers College was well represented 
on the program of the meeting. Among 
the speakers at the various meetings 
were Dr. A. B. Meredith, Dr. Jesse F. 
Williams, Dr. Annie W. Goodrich, Miss 
Mary D. Hulsizer, and Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick. 

Among the Teachers College alumni 
on the staff of the summer normal 
conducted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation in Connecticut from July 9 to 
August 9 were the following: Mr. J. 
L. Meader, Hartford, director of the 
Summer School; Miss Leila E. Brough- 
ton, Danbury, dean of women; Dr. 
Bessie Lee Gambrill, Yale University, 
psychology; Miss Bettie Tracy, Dan- 
bury, psychology; Mr. Richard L. 
Wampler, New Britain, psychology; Mr. 
George W. Shafer, Willimantic, psy- 
chology and education; Mr. Grover C. 
Bowman, North Adams, sociology and 
education; Miss Vera M. Butler, Teach- 
ers College, American history; Mr. 
Earle S. Russell, Willimantic, methods 
and school organization; Miss Maud 
Keator, Hartford, courses for teach- 
ers of educationally exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Dr. A. B. Meredith, Commissioner of 
Education, was a delegate to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the National 
Education Association which met in 
Washington from June 28 to July 4. 
Dr. Meredith is also a member of the 
Committee of the American Program of 
Education and of the Committee of 
One Hundred on Rural Teachers’ Prob- 
lems. 


Teacuers CoLitece Cius oF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


The Teachers College Club of South- 
ern California held a dinner in honor 
of Professor and Mrs. Baker and Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Woodhull at the Uni- 
versity Club, Los Angeles, on May 6. 
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Georcia CLUB 


Fifty alumni were present at a ban- 
quet given by the Georgia Teachers 
College Club at the Hotel Savannah in 
May. Professor Guy H. Wells, of the 
Eastman School, was toastmaster, and 
Professor James F. Hosic, of Teachers 
College, was the guest of honor. Plans 
were made at the time for three groups 
to come to New York to attend the 
Columbia Summer Session. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


The spring meeting of the Teachers 
College Club of Philadelphia was held 
as a luncheon on May 1o at the Col- 
lege Club. President Reginald W. 
Brown, of Bryn Athyn, presided. After 
the luncheon, Miss Emma M. Haigh 
and Miss Erna I. Ferguson gave re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Alumni 
Council dinner which they had attended 
as representatives of the Club. The 
other speakers of the afternoon were 
Mr. Edmund Snow, who told of the 
new Junior High School at Lower 
Merion; Miss Anna Stabler of the West 
Philadelphia High School, whose sub- 
ject was “Something New in Home 
Economics’; and Miss Lydia Boring 
who talked on “Social Work in the 
High School.” 


NEWS FROM ALUMNI IN AFRICA 


Mr. E. G. Malherbe has accepted an 
appointment as junior professor of edu- 
cation in the Cape Town University, 
the largest university in Africa. He 
has completed the requirements for his 
Ph.D. degree at Teachers College, ex- 
cept the printing of his dissertation, 
the title of which is The Development 
of Educational Control in South Africa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Malherbe sailed via Eng- 
land for South Africa on the seventh 
of June. 

Miss Jessie Davidtz has been sent 
by the Transvaal Home Industries As- 
sociation to London to be in charge of 
Home Industries Exhibit at Wembley 
Stadium in the South African Pavilion. 
She has been promoted from the posi- 


tion of demonstrator to that of lec- 
turer in the Transvaal Home Indus- 
tries Association and will return to 
South Africa as soon as the exhibit 
closes. 

Mr. A. D. Helser has been appointed 
principal of the Borun Teachers Train- 
ing and Industrial School, Garkida, 
Nigeria, West Africa. 


DR. HUNT, DEAN OF CLEVE- 
LAND’S SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


Dr. Charles Wesley Hunt has been 
called from his position as director of 
extension in the School of Education 
at the University of Pittsburgh to the 
deanship of the School of Education 
in Cleveland. The School of Educa- 
tion is a part of the public school sys- 
tem of Cleveland. Dr. Hunt received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Teachers College in 1922. For 
three years he was vice-principal of the 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 


DR. FRED ENGLEHARDT TO HEAD 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION AT MINNESOTA 


Dr. Fred Englehardt has been ap- 
pointed professor of educational ad- 
ministration at the University of 
Minnesota. He has just completed his 
graduate study at Teachers College 
leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. From 1919 to 1922 Dr. 
Englehardt was director of administra- 
tion in the State Department of Edu- 
cation at Harrisburg, Pa., and the fol- 
lowing year was assistant dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


MR. HALL-QUEST GOES TO 
PITTSBURGH 


Mr. Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, 
formerly director of school affiliation 
in the College of Education at the 
University of Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed director of extension at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Hall- 
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Quest spent the past year at Teach- 
ers College completing graduate work 
leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 


MISS STEELE ACCEPTS NEW 
POSITION AT KALAMAZOO 


Miss Roxana A. Steele, who has been 
completing graduate work at Teachers 
College this year leading to the Mas- 
ter’s degree, has been appointed di- 
rector of training of supervisors at the 
Western State Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Miss Steele was for- 
merly assistant principal of the Scar- 
borough School, Scarborough, N. Y., 
and from 1920 to 1923 was director of 
the Training School at the State Nor- 
mal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. Miss 
Steele is an Alumni Trustee of Teachers 
College. 


MR. ALLEN O. HANSEN GOES TO 
TOKYO 


Mr. Allen O. Hansen has been ap- 
pointed principal of the American 
School in Tokyo, Japan. This is a 
school for the children of American 
citizens resident in Tokyo. Mr. Han- 
sen, who was formerly professor of edu- 
cational philosophy at the State Nor- 
mal School, Bloomsburg, Pa., has 
recently fulfilled the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Teachers College. 


MISS MEEK EDUCATIONAL SEC- 
RETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


Miss Lois Hayden Meek has been 
appointed educational secretary of the 
American Association of University 
Women, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. She will be in charge of 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund 
for the education of adults in the edu- 
cation of young children. Miss Meek 
has recently completed the require- 
ments for her Ph.D. degree at Teachers 
College. 
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MISS ANDRUS TO DIRECT 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


Miss Ruth Andrus has accepted an 
extended appointment as director of the 
Psychological Clinic recently established 
by the Monmouth County Organization 
for Social Service, with headquarters at 
Red Bank, N. J. The new clinic is to 
be conducted in codperation with the 
State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies at Trenton, New Jersey. 
Miss Andrus has recently completed the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Teachers College. Her 
dissertation on A Tentative Inventory 
of the Habits of Children from Two to 
Four Years of Age has been published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College. 


MR. GEORGE M. WILCOX TO 
DIRECT NEAR EAST RELIEF 
ORPHANAGE SCHOOLS IN 
GREECE 


Mr. George M. Wilcox, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been appointed edu- 
cational director of the Near East Re- 
lief orphanage schools in Greece. He 
will direct the large American prepara- 
tory and industrial schools for 10,000 
children in Athens, Cavalla, Corinth 
and other Greek cities. Mr. Wilcox has 
been a graduate student at Teachers 
College fulfilling requirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. From 
1922 to June, 1924, Mr. Wilcox was 
principal of Silver Bay School, Silver 
Bay, N. Y. 


MR. J. H. BENTLEY TO HEAD 
Y. M. C. A. EDUCATIONAL 
WORK 


Mr. Jerome H. Bentley, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools at Duluth, 
Minn., has been appointed educational 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of New 
York City. 

This office has recently been created 
by the Y. M. C. A., following the 
recommendations of the educational 
survey of the Y. M. C. A. made by the 
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Institute of Educational Research, Divi- 
sion of Field Studies, Teachers College, 
under the direction of Dr. George D. 
Strayer. 


DR. FRASIER APPOINTED PRESI- 
DENT AT GREELEY, COLORADO 


Dr. George W. Frasier has been ap- 
pointed president of the Colorado State 
Teachers College, at Greeley. Presi- 
dent Frasier received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Teachers 
College in 1922. From 1922 to 1923 he 
was director of the Bureau of Re- 
search in the Denver public schools. 


MR. E. E. OBERHOLTZER AP- 
POINTED TO SUPERINTEN- 
DENCY AT HOUSTON 


Mr. Edison E. Oberholtzer, who was 
a student at Teachers College several 
years ago, has accepted the appoint- 
ment as superintendent of schools at 
Houston, Texas. He was formerly su- 
perintendent of schools at Tulsa, Okla. 


MR. J. R. SHARMAN TO HEAD 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
ALABAMA 


Mr. Jackson R. Sharman, who re- 
ceived his M. A. degree from Teachers 
College in June, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as state director of physical 
education in the State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. Mr. 
Sharman was director of physical edu- 
cation in the public schools of Mobile, 
Ala., from 1921 to 1923. 


ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 
RECENTLY REPORTED 


The following appointments have re- 
cently been announced by the Bureau 
of Educational Service, Teachers Col- 


Adams, Shelby C.—Principal, High 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Ind. 

Aldrich, A. Estella—Teacher of sewing, 
Cleveland Junior High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Allen, W. S.—Promoted from profes- 

sor of secondary education, Baylor 
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University, Waco, Texas, to dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences of 
the same university. 

Amberson, Jean D.—Assistant profes- 
sor of domestic art, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Arbogast, M. Gertrude—Instructor in 
textiles and clothing, New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Archibald, M. Leone—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Ansonia High School, Ansonia, 
Conn. 

Baird, Mary—Instructor in home eco- 
nomics, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Bear, Jennie—Executive in social ser- 
vice, Service Foundation, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Beeman, Mary—Promoted from super- 
visor of home economics, City 
Schools, Muncie, Indiana, to State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, In- 
diana. 

Bell, Mrs. Marion C-~-Home manage- 
ment specialist, Extension Service, 
New Jersey Agricultural College, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Brave, Ruth Frances—Home economics 
teacher, Junior High School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Brinsmade, Dora—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Brison, Maud—lInstructor in home eco- 
nomics, Public Schools, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Brooks, Fowler—Promoted from asso- 
ciate in education to associate pro- 
fessor of education at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Brown, Harriet C.—Teacher of milli- 
nery, Lakewood High School, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

Bryan, Virginia—Head of English de- 
partment, Cullowhee Normal School, 
Cullowhee, N. C. 

Burton, Mrs. H. K—Instructor in 
home economics, University of Cali- 
fornia, So. Branch, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Callan, Sannie—Instructor in nutrition, 
E. Harlem Nursing and Health Dem- 

onstration Centre, New York City. 
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Cermak, May C.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Irvington High School, Irving- 
ton, N. J. 

Chapman, Meryl Grey—Instructor in 
art and supervisor of Training 
School, Indiana State Normal, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Clarke, Josephine—Teacher of Latin, 
Central High School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Clever, Elizabeth—Instructor in Eng- 
lish High School Bronxville N. Y. 

Coats, Bertha—Instructor in house- 
hold arts, Hastings College, Hastings, 
Neb. 

Cope, Ellen—Instructor in history and 
geography, Abington Friends School, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

Crowell, Mabel—Instructor in house- 
hold arts, Senior High School, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Cummings, Lillian A.—Instructor in 
textiles and clothing, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Daskam, Max F.—TInstructor in soci- 
ology and economics, Battle Creek 
College, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dawson, Elizabeth—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Westtown School, Westtown, 
Pa. 

Decker, Helen M.—Instructor in cloth- 
ing, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. 

Dietrick, Laurabelle S.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of English, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Doddridge, Amelia—Home economics 
worker, Extension Department, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 

Dondore, Dorothy A.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Elmira College, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Dorsey, Jane—Instructor in speech, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Dudley, Alpha Omega—Assistant man- 
ager, The Commons, Columbia Uni- 

versity. 

Eckford, Eugenia—Assistant in rt, 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Fisk, Pauline—Instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 
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Gans, Roma—Primary supervisor, 
Community School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gardner, Catherine C—Department of 
education, Woman’s College, Mont- 

gomery, Ala. 

Gebhart, Cecile Nancy—Extension 
Worker, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Gehrke, Charlotte—Instructor in tex- 
tiles and clothing, Junior High 
School, Camden, N. J. 

Gifford, Laura—In charge of practice 
house and household administration, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Goddard, Eunice R.—Instructor in 
French, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Gray, Greta—Specialist in housing, 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. D. 
A., Washington, D. C. 

Gray, Ruth O—County supervisor of 
instruction, Caldwell and Verona, 
Essex County, N. J. 

Grimes, Anna L.—Itinerant teacher, 
State Department of Education, 
North Carolina. 

Gunther, Theresa—Instructor in the- 
ory and practice of industrial arts, 
Bellingham State Normal, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Hade, Naomi K.—lInstructor in Eng- 
lish, Irving College and Conser- 
vatory of Music, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Hallman, M. S.—Principal of High 
School, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Hansen, Allen O.—Principal of Ameri- 
can School, Tokyo, Japan. 

Harap, Henry—lInstructor in educa- 
tion, Cleveland School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hartman, Richard M.—Supervising 
principal, Midland Park, N. J. 

Hawley, Edith—Home economics spe- 
cialist, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hawman, Ida—Teacher of history and 
vocational civics, Cochran Junior 
High School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Henderson, Ruth Evelyn—Assistant in 
charge of educational materials, 
American Junior Red Cross, Nat’ 
Hdq., Washington, D. C. 
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Hollandsworth, G. M.—Principal, East 
River High School, Princeton, W. Va. 

Hughes, Mrs. Lola—First grade super- 
visor, State Normal School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Huntley, Vernette—In charge of dining 
hall and dormitory Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

Huskins, B. Eloise—Instructor in foods 
and cookery, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, S. D. 

Hutcheson, Martha—Dietitian and 
manager, Nat’l Kindergarten and 
Elementary College, Chicago, Ill. 

Hyatt, Mrs. Catherine S—Teacher of 
English, law, and shorthand, Potts 
Shorthand College, Williamsport, 
Pa. 

Ide, Harriet M.—Supervisor of elemen- 
tary grades, Public Schools, Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

Jeter, G. Carey—lInstructor in cooking 
and sewing, High School, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 

Jones, Caroline K.—Art supervisor, 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jones, Vernon A.—Director, Bureau of 
Research, Public Schools, Richmond, 

Va. 

Keir, Jean Calderwood—Director of re- 
ligious education, Spring St. Neigh- 
borhood House, New York City. 

Kern, Frances R—Supervisor of prac- 
tice, Nat’l Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College, Chicago, IIl. 

Kimmick, Katherine G.—Director of 
the new school of nursing and hy- 
giene, Henry Ford Hospital, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Kintner, Sadie E.—Instructor in pri- 
mary methods, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Klemme, E. J.—President, Intermoun- 
tain College, Helena, Mont. 

Knight, Hazel—Instructor in psychol- 
ogy and education, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Knowlton, Helen—Assistant professor, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Lake, Doris Frances—Head of the 
foods department, Battle Creek Col- 

lege, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Lanz, John E.—Assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Panama Canal Zone. 

Lawsing, Margaret B.—Instructor in 
art, Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 

Lesslie, Louie D.—Secretary of the State 
Board of Education of Kansas, To- 
peka, Kan. 

Lewton, Opal S.—Instructor, Univer- 
ity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lyford, Carrie A—lInstructor in home 
economics, State College of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

MacLennan, Nellie Horton—Teacher 
second grade, Community School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

McKendrick, Gladys—School psycholo- 
gist and teacher of special classes, 
Public Schools, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

McLester, Amelia—Instructor in edu- 
cation and director of demonstration 
school, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Md. 

McTamney, Mary Cecilia—Principal of 
Elementary School, Hillcrest, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Marks, Sallie B—Supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Mathews, Florence E.—Teacher, grade 
two, The Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, New York City. 

Mathews, Neil D.—Principal, West 
Commerce High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Matthews, Ruth Elizabeth—Teacher 
of household arts, Washington Irving 
High School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Maule, Esther—Assistant director of 
foods and cookery, Ballard School, 
Central Branch Y. W. C. A., New 
York City. 

Maxwell, Elsie—Elementary Supervi- 
sion, Home Economics, Spokane Pub- 
lic Schools, Spokane, Wash. 

Monroe, Anneta—Critic teacher, Ypsi- 
lanti Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Morey, Frank R.—Supervising princi- 
pal, Camp Hill Public Schools, Camp 
Hill, Pa. 

Morrison, Fred W.—Associate profes- 
sor of education, North Carolina Col- 

lege, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Neff, Gladys Marie—Instructor in sew- 
ing and library economy, Public 
Schools, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Nelson, J. A—Professor, Vermont Nor- 
mal Training School, Castleton, Vt. 

O'Neill, R. E.—Art director, Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pease, Ramona Antisdale—Associate 
professor of home economics, State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Ga. 

Penney, Edith M.—Teacher of English, 
Horace Mann High School for Girls, 
New York City. 

Phillips, Olivia Pearl—Sixth grade 
teacher, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Piper, Helen J —Principal, Jewish Cen- 
ter School, New York City. 

Pletsch, Eva M.—TInstructor in physi- 
cal education, State Teachers College, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Porter, Caroline J.—Secretary, Stu- 
dents’ Bureau, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, New York City. 

Portwood, Thomas B.—Superintendent 
of schools, Atchison, Kan. 

Prather, John G.—Professor of educa- 
tion, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. 

Rich, Mary Elizabeth—Director of 
Training School, Washington State 
Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Robbins, Helen L.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Irvington High School, Irving- 
ton, N. J. 

Rothwell, 


Ethel C.—Fourth grade 


critic, State Normal and Training 


School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shank, Spencer—Principal, Junior High 
School, Elyria, Ohio. 

Siegfried, Friebis—Art instructor, Ju- 
nior High School, Trenton, N. J. 

Sims, Marjorie—Professor of home 
economics, Northwestern College, Na- 
pierville, Ill. 

Skinner, Helen—Instructor in physical 
education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sommerville, R. C.—Director, depart- 
ment of education and professor of 
psychology, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston, La. 


Squires, Martha C.—Director of Fac- 
ulty Club, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Stevenson, Sarah C.—Assistant profes- 
sor in history and dean of women, 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, 

Stolfus, M.—Teacher of geography, 
Maryland State Normal, Towson, 
Md. 

Stone, Harriet I—Nutrition supervisor, 
on Islands of Hawaii, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. 

Story, Isabelle M.—Clothing specialist, 
Extension Dept., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Study, Harry P.—Superintendent of 
schools, Springfield, Mo. 

Taylor, Joy—Educational _ secretary, 
Y. W. C. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tilton, Olive S—Mathematics teacher 
and supervisor, State Normal, In- 
diana, Pa. 

Turner, Mabel E.—Teacher of high 
school mathematics, Lincoln Con- 
solidated Training School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Underwood, F. M.—District superin- 
tendent, Public Schools, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Venable, Mary K.—Supervisor of art, 
Public Schools, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Waller, Margaret C.—Head of depart- 
ment of English, High School, Fred- 

erick, Md. 

Walters, Fred C.—Associate professor 
of psychology and education, Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 

Whittemore, Margaret—Associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Willett, Grace K.—Instructor in com- 
position, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

Wilmot, Helen G.—Clothing instructor, 
Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill. 
Wood, H. A—Principal, Munising High 

School, Munising, Mich. 

Woods, Irene—Instructor in English, 
Benjamin Bosse High School, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Zabriskie, Edward H.—Instructor in 
history, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
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